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THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF DEATH.’ 


CCIDENTAL scholars frequently represent the ideal 

of Buddhism as an escape from life and a passing 
into eternal stillness; but this is an error, for Buddhists do 
not shun struggle and warfare. Ifa cause is worthy they 
will not hesitate to lay down their lives for it, and they 
will do so again and again in this as well as in future in- 
carnations. 

The idea of future incarnations may startle the West- 
ern reader ; but we Buddhists believe that men appear upon 
this earth over and again and will not rest until they have 
gained the end, that is, until they have attained their ideal 
of life; for lives continue to prevail. It is a feature pecu- 
liar to our faith which appeals most powerfully to the 
Japanese imagination, that man’s life is not limited to this 
existence only, and that if he thinks, feels, and acts truth- 
fully, nobly, virtuously, unselfishly, he will live forever in 
these thoughts, sentiments, and works; for anything good, 
beautiful and true is in accordance with the reason of ex- 
istence, and is destined to have a life eternal. This is the 
Buddhist conception of immortality. 

When, during the war of independence, an American 
was caught by the British soldiers and condemned to be 
hanged as a spy, he exclaimed: “It is a pity that I have only 
one life to sacrifice for my country.” Pity, indeed, it was that 


‘Translated by. D. T. Suzuki from the original Japanese manuscript. 
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Nathan Hale did not know the truth that, from the example 
he set, there have arisen many patriotic minds inspired 
with the same sentiment. He did not die, he did not vanish 
into an unknown region; but he is living a life eternal, he 
is being born generation after generation, not only in his 
own country, but also in my country, and in other coun- 
tries, and in fact everywhere all over the three thousand 
worlds. 

In this respect Masashigé, a Buddhist general still wor- 
shiped in Japan as the type of loyalty, had a decided ad- 
vantage over Christian heroes. He lived about six hun- 
dred years ago, and his virtues were not fully appreciated 
during his life; but when he died he imprinted his immortal 
soul on the pages of Japanese history. When the Emperor 
sent him once against the invading army which greatly 
outnumbered his forces and was led bya very able general, 
Masashigé had his own plan of making a stand against 
odds; but some ignorant court favorite succeeded in hav- 
ing the hero’s proposition set aside, and by his sovereign’s 
command he was thereby compelled to fight a losing battle. 
There was nothing for him to do but to check the advance 
of the enemy as long as possible, so that the Emperor could 
find time enough to make a safe escape from the capital. 
Having fought most gallantly, and borne bravely the fu- 
rious attacks of the enemy, he was finally outnumbered 
and when, covered with wounds, he saw that further re- 
sistance was useless, he gathered his commanding officers 
around him, bade them farewell, and made this solemn 
utterance: “I pray that I be born seven times on this earth 
and crush all the enemies of our Imperial House.” There- 
upon he drew his dagger to put an end to his present exist- 
ence, and his officers did the same. 

This outlook into future incarnations, which seems to 
possess no meaning for Christians, makes a very profound 
impression upon us Buddhists. It seems tobe pregnant with 
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a great religious significance. It implies a continuance of 
our personal existence in its individuality. Masashigé 
meant that his work should be continued by worshipers or 
imitators who would be inspired by his noble example. 
And most certainly did he find a legion of successors in the 
loyal and patriotic soldiers and sailors who have died in 
former wars and also in this recent war with Russia. They 
all are incarnations of our most beloved hero-general Ma- 
sashigé. For was he not leading in spirit all these soldiers 
to the realization of the work he once planned? Can we 
say that the hero breathed his last when he fought his 
losing battle some six hundred years ago, while his soul is 
still living in the heart of every patriotic and loyal citizen 
of Japan? 

When the late commander Hirosé went to blockade the 
entrance of Port Arthur, he was inspired by the same 
sentiment which he expressed in his swan song. He was 
conscious of the immortality of the work to which his in- 
carnation was devoted, and this is expressed in the verse 
that was to be his last utterance: 

“Yea, seven lives for my loved land! 
I gladly die at its command. 
My heart is firm; I must prevail ; 
I smile while calmly forth I sail.” 

Has not Masashigé’s soul found a true expression in the 
consciousness of this brave patriot? For otherwise he 
could not have enjoyed that serenity which characterized 
him in the moment of danger and in the face of death. 

Some have explained the bold courage of the Japanese 
soldier as fatalism; but clear thinkers will not see in it a 
passive resignation, but rather a hopeful consummation of 
existence in men who are convinced of the final triumph 
of good over evil, and the calm assurance that the indi- 
vidual lives as long as he identifies himself with a noble 
thought, worthy work, exalted sentiment, uplifting im- 
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pulse, in short, with anything that cements the brotherly 
union of all mankind. Those who are accustomed to look 
at things from the individualistic point of view may not 
understand very clearly what I endeavor to explain; but 
the fact is that however tenacious we may cling to our in- 
dividual existences, we are utterly helpless when that 
power which comprehends everything stands against our 
selfish desires. There is nothing left to us but to submit 
meekly to its eternal ordinance and to let it work out its 
own purpose regardless of ourselves. When Schleier- 
macher defines religion as a feeling of absolute dependence, 
he has rightly laid his hand on that indefinable and unclear 
longing which lurks in the dark recesses of every soul—a 
vague feeling which intuitively becomes aware of the weak- 
ness of the individual as such, but which possesses an im- 
mense strength as soon as the individual identifies himself 
with a supra-individual power. This is evidently neither 
fatalistic nor fantastic. 

All sincere Buddhists are firmly convinced of the truth 
of non-egoism, and they do not think that the value of an 
individual as such is ultimate. On account of this, they 
are not at all disturbed at the moment of death; they 
calmly meet the end of life and let the world-destiny ac- 
complish the purpose it may have in view. This emancipa- 
tion from the individualistic limitations seems to have 
largely contributed to the perfection of the Japanese mili- 
tary culture known as Bushido. Old Japanese soldiers, 
nobles, and men of letters, therefore, displayed an almost 
gay cheerfulness even in the most critical moments of life, 
and they faced death unflinchingly, sometimes even in 
mirth. This buoyancy in which death is held in contempt 
stands in a marked contrast to the pious, prayerful attitude 
of the Christians, who look forward to their dying mo- 
ments in a spirit of contrite penitence. 

Ota Dokwan, a great Japanese statesman and general 
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of some four hundred years ago, was assassinated in his 
own castle by a band of spies sent by an enemy. They 
found him unarmed and stabbed him; and when he fell 
to the ground, the assassins before finishing their cowardly 
work asked what the general had to say before he bade 
farewell to this world; whereupon Dokwan calmly an- 
swered: 
“To quit life which is sweet to me 
Would truly a great hardship be, 
Had I not come to the conclusion 
That thought of self is an illusion.” 


Finding peace of heart in this solution of life, Buddhists 
do not fear death; whatever may be their social positions, 
they are ever ready to lay down their lives for a higher 
cause which demands the sacrifice. They know that their 
present individual existences will come to an end, but they 


know at the same time that spiritually they live forever ; 
and this higher conception of life together with a nobler 
interpretation of death has been contributed to Japanese 
culture by Buddhism. 
SOYEN SHAKU. 
KAMAKURA, JAPAN. 





EVOLUTION AND MUTATION. 


N the beginning of the last century Lamarck founded 

the theory of a common descent for all living beings. 
It afforded him the only possible means of explaining 
systematic affinity. He assumed that the influence of the 
environment was capable of changing the characters of 
the organisms, and of fitting them for their life-conditions. 
His evidence, however, was very scanty and therefore he 
failed in convincing his contemporaries. 

Half a century afterward Darwin brought together 
such an overwhelming mass of evidence that opposition 
had to give in. His main point was one of comparative 
investigation. At his time it was universally assumed that 
species had been created as such, but that subspecies and 
varieties had been derived from them according to natural 
laws. Darwin proved that no such distinction between 
species and subspecies exists. Their marks are of the 
same nature, and if a natural origin is assumed for one 
group, it must be conceded for the other, too. The same 
holds good for genera and families, and even for the higher 
divisions of the system. 

Moreover, Darwin showed that the sequence of the 
appearance of organisms during geological times finds a 
natural explanation on the assumption of the theory of 
descent, and that the geographical distribution of animals 
and plants is exactly as we should expect it to be if their 
common origin were the main factor in assigning them 
their special domains. 
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These broad proofs of the theory of evolution are quite 
independent of the question by which means and in what 
way new species are produced from the existing ones. 
This question, however, appeals more directly to the imagi- 
nation and Darwin collected all the evidence concerning it 
which he could find. The rapid victory gained by his views 
has been due mainly to his discussion of this minor point. 

Direct observations concerning the first appearance of 
species in nature were not at hand. In agriculture and in 
horticulture, however, numerous observations had been 
made, and for a number of races and varieties the origin 
was historically known. Distinct methods were in use 
to guide these changes and to produce varieties which 
would comply with the demands of practice. The grand 
principle of all these methods was selection. Selection 
means guiding the changes in the specific characters of 
organisms by cutting off all those which are changing in 
undesirable ways, and reserving for reproduction only 
those which differ advantageously from the average. 

Darwin proved that the origin of species in nature 
must be the same phenomenon as the origin of races and 
varieties in culture. He showed that in nature an anal- 
ogous process of selection is steadily active. More seeds 
are produced and more children are born than can possibly 
survive, and the decision as to which are to live and which 
must die, depends, on one side, on the life-conditions and, 
on the other, on the distinctive qualities of the competing 
individuals. Of course, in the single instances survival 
depends mainly on chance, but in the long run the different 

chances may be assumed to annul each other’s influence, 
and the decision falls to individual excellences and life-con- 
ditions. In this way the latter can be said to make a 
choice of the individuals best fitted for the local conditions 
and this is what is now universally known as the principle 
of natural selection. It guides evolution, keeping it in the 
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useful ways, and destroys all that try to diverge in oppo- 
site directions. 

The theory of common descent is Darwin’s theory, 
since it has been founded by him on so broad a basis of 
facts as to insure almost universal acceptance. The theory 
of natural selection is one of the means by which this posi- 
tion has been reached. It is the application of the breeding 
practice to the phenomena of nature at large. Darwin’s 
theory is often designated as the theory of natural selec- 
tion. This is, however, not the same as the theory of 
descent. The idea of descent with modification, which now 
is the basis of all evolutionary science, is quite independent 
of the question as to how, in the single instances, the 
change of one species into another has actually taken place. 
The theory of descent remains unshaken even if our con- 
ception concerning the mode of descent should prove to be 
in need of revision. 

Such a revision has become necessary by the gradual 
development of the study of variability. Darwin has dem- 
onstrated that all the individuals of a given species differ 
from one another to some extent, and that many of these 
differences increase or lessen their chances of survival. A 
struggle for life ensues and, sooner or later, the unfit 
individuals succumb, thereby leaving the average of the 
species changed to some slight degree. Differences be- 
tween isolated local races afford the means of studying 
the efficiency of this process of variability and selection. 
The question arises, however, as to how far this variabil- 
ity may go under the influence of this guidance. Is it 
limited or unlimited? Can it proceed during centuries 
and in the same direction, augmenting the differences to 
any extent, or is it bound by its original average con- 
dition, without being able to diverge far from it? Can 
it produce new characters and new qualities or is it limited 
to changes of degree in those that already exist? To all 
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these and many other questions, an answer could not be 
given at the time of Darwin, the evidence being too incom- 
plete. It was, however, necessary to make a decision of 
some kind, and thus it was universally assumed that the 
changes by which species originate are slow, almost in- 
visible, and may accumulate, in the lapse of time, to any 
degree. All of the characters of living organisms were 
simply assumed to be due to this slow process of gradual 
evolution guided by natural selection. 

Here, however, a first difficulty arose. We do not ob- 
serve actual specific changes in nature. To meet this ob- 
jection Darwin assumed the changes to be so slow as to be 
invisible to us. Even the life-time of a man would not be 
sufficient to control them. By this supposition the evolu- 
tion of a flower or a seed or of highly differentiated organs 
(such as the leaves of insectivorous plants) would require 
an enormous time. From this a calculation could be made 
as to the time required for the whole range of evolution 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The result was 
that many thousands of millions of years were considered 
to be the smallest amount that would account for the de- 
velopment of life on earth from the very first beginning 
until the appearance of mankind. 

Physicists and astronomers have objected to this con- 
clusion. The objection has been brought forward from the 
time when Darwin published his calculation. It has never 
relented and has often threatened to impair the whole 
theory of descent. The results of physical and astronom- 
ical calculations concerning the age of life on this earth 
differ so widely from the demands made by the theory of 
slow evolution as to be considered incompatible with them. 
The deductions made by Lord Kelvin and others, from the 
central heat of the earth, from the rate of the production 
of the calcareous deposits, from the increase of the amount 
of salt in the water of the seas and from various other 
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sources, indicate an age for the inhabitable surface of the 
earth of between twenty and forty millions of years only. 
This large discrepancy has always been a weapon in the 
hands of the opponents of the evolutionary idea, and there 
can be no doubt that it proves that the current view of 
extremely slow and almost invisible changes must be aban- 
doned. 

Shortly after the publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, the Belgian anthropologist Quetelet submitted 
the variability in measurement of the different parts of 
the human body to a statistical investigation. He dis- 
covered that this kind of variability follows distinct laws 
and that these laws agree, in the main, with the law of prob- 
ability. Small divergences from the average are numer- 
ous, larger discrepancies are rare, and the rarer, the larger 
they are. Variability is thereby limited, and is subject 
to a return to the average condition. It may be moved 
from this average, to some extent, by a change in the 
outward conditions or by a repeated selection in one direc- 
tion; but, as soon as these causes and this selection cease 
to work, a return to the average is unavoidable. Varia- 
bility may augment or diminish the qualities; it is linear, 
consisting of changes along a simple line, some being 
positive and others negative, but it does not strike into 
new directions. It is no source of new qualities. The 
phenomena which are controlled by this law and which 
are bound to such narrow limits cannot be a basis for the 
explanation of the origin of species. It governs quantities 
and degrees of qualities, but not the qualities themselves. 
Species, however, are not, in the main, distinguished from 
their allies by quantities or by degrees—their very quali- 
ties may differ. 

From this discussion it may be seen that the slow and 
gradual changes of ordinary variability and the produc- 
tion of new characters are not of the same order. Varia- 
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EVOLUTION AND MUTATION. II 


bility, in the ordinary sense of the word, is a broad con- 
ception. It must be subdivided for the purpose of scien- 
tific investigation. The phenomena that follow Quetelet’s 
law are now considered as one group, which is called fluc- 
tuating variability or fluctuation, since the individual qual- 
ities fluctuate around their average. The processes by 
which new qualities are produced must be studied sepa- 
rately. Under the assumption that these processes are 
neither slow nor invisible, but consist in leaps and jumps 
such as are popularly indicated by the name of sports, 
they are now called mutations, and this great subdivision 
of the phenomena of variability is designated, in conse- 
quence thereof, as mutability. 

Darwin was well aware of the existence of different 
cases of variability, and of the possibility of their bearing 
on the theory of evolution. He considered the assumption 
of an origin of species in nature by leaps and sports, such 
as were observed to occur among horticultural plants. He 
pointed out that the affinity of closely allied species can be 
explained on this assumption as well as by slow changes. 
If we consider all the varieties and subspecies of apples, 
or beets, or of one of the cereals, and assume thousands 
of years for their production, the changes may have been 
brought about by rare sports as well as by long continued 
changes: the effect, at the present time, would be the same. 
Darwin agreed that this possibility could not be denied 
and that it was a very weak point in his hypothesis of slow 
evolution. 

The mutations must not be assumed to be considerable 
changes. From a study of the differences among small 
species we may form some conclusion as to their probable 
size. Common observation shows the difference between 
allied species, ordinarily, to be quite striking; but a little 
discussion and a closer inspection will easily prove that, 
in such cases, the differences are due to more than one, 
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and often to numerous, characters. In groups, (such as. 
brambles, roses, buttercups, willows and many others) 
where large numbers of species are closely allied, the dif- 
ferences between any two of them become smaller and 
the number of distinct forms increasing, the distinction, 
in the end, may be reduced to one single differential mark 
for each two neighboring types. Such differences must be 
assumed to be produced each by a single mutation. By 
this means the significance of the mutations may best be: 
judged, and whenever species differ from their nearest 
allies in a higher degree, the inference is allowed that they 
have been originated by more than one mutation. 

Since the publication of Darwin’s theory, the proba- 
bility of such sudden changes playing an important part in. 
the evolution of species has always found some support. 
Of late, the evidence has increased in this direction, espe- 
cially under the influence of Cope. Discontinuous evolu- 
tion has been defended among paleontologists by Dollo, 
among zodlogists by Bateson and among botanists by Kor- 
shinsky. This Russian author compiled the history of a 
large number of varieties from the widely scattered horti- 
cultural literature and showed that, in almost all cases 
where the history of the origin of a variety was recorded, 
it originated suddenly. Many other varieties, especially 
among trees and shrubs, have been discovered as such in 
the field, and although their origin is not historically 
known, the constant absence of intermediates pleads vig- 
orously for the explanation of their differential qualities 
by mutation. 

The conception of mutations agrees with the old view 
of the constancy of species. This theory assumes that 
each species has its birth, its life-time and its death even 
as an individual, and that throughout its life it remains 
one and the same. Thus it is only natural that wild spe- 
cies are almost always observed to be constant, since by 
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EVOLUTION AND MUTATION. 13 


a mutation they do not change themselves but simply pro- 
duce a new type. This is allied to its ancestor as a branch 
is to a tree, the stem continuing its own growth, no matter 
how many branches it produces. Just so a species may 
produce quite a number of new forms without being 
changed itself in the least thereby. Among palzontolo- 
gists Scott has given forth this same view. According 
to his conception, species are derived from one another 
by small shocks. Each shock caused the old limits to be 
transgressed; but, after it, the new species remained un- 
changed until, perhaps after centuries, a new shock made 
it transgress its new limits. Each single type (be it spe- 
cies, subspecies or variety) is thus wholly constant from 
its first appearance and until the time it disappears, either 
after, or without, the production of daughter-species. 

On the ground of the mutation-theory there is a strug- 
gle for life among species as well as among individuals. 
There is selection, also, between competing species and 
between the individuals of the same species: the fittest will 
survive,—but this holds good for species as well as for 
individuals. As to individuals, natural selection may, to 
‘some extent, cause a divergence from the average type. 
But among species natural selection is the most potent 
factor, since it eliminates some and thereby protects and 
favors others. Thus we come to the conclusion that nat- 
ural selection is as active as Darwin assumed it to be, and 
is as pre-eminent a factor in the process of evolution. It 
causes the survival of the fittest; but it is not the survival 
of the fittest individuals, but that of the fittest species, by 
which it guides the development of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. 

Resuming the main points of this discussion, we may 
sketch the origin of species, according to the theory of mu- 
tation, in the following manner. Species are derived from 
other species by means of sudden small changes which, in 
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some instances, may be scarcely perceptible to the inex- 
perienced eye. From their first appearance they are uni- 
form and constant, when propagated by seed; they are not 
connected with the parent species by intermediates and 
have no period of slow development before they reach the 
full display of their characters. They do not always arise, 
but only from time to time. A parent-species may produce 
its offspring separately at intervals or in larger numbers 
during distinct mutating periods. After this production, 
the old species is still the same as it was before and it sub- 
sists in the midst of its children. New forms are produced 
by the old either in one, or a few, or in numerous individ- 
uals; in the latter case, the chance of survival is evidently 
enhanced. Some young species will be better fitted for 
their life-conditions than others, and the struggle for life 
will induce a selection among them by which the fittest 
survive. Even as the new species are produced locally and 
as the effect of local causes, the struggle for life and 
natural selection decide concerning the survival accord- 
ing to the local conditions. These conditions thus have 
a twofold significance for the development of the pedigree 
of the main groups of plants and animals, but it is probable 
that they determine the lines of progress chiefly by their 
selective activity. 

The main arguments in the discussion of the produc- 
tion of species by slow changes or by mutations were taken 
by Darwin from the experience of agricultural and horti- 
cultural breeders. Therefore it is desirable to inquire into 
their real significance. Do they support the one or the 
other view? Darwin assumed that they gave proof of 
slow changes, and took his arguments mainly from the 
agricultural side. In horticulture, however, as we have 
seen in discussing Korshinsky’s work, the probability is 
on the other side. In my experiments on mutability I have 
shown that it is possible to repeat and control the origin 
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of horticultural and analogous varieties under strict ex- 
perimental precautions, and that the full proof may be 
given that they originate at once and not by a slow process 
of changes. They may, in the first instance, appear with 
the full display of their average character, or only with 
a small indication of it as an extreme variant of its fluc- 
tuation, but in the latter case the average is often reached 
after one more generation. 

I observed the origin of the peloric toadflax and of a 
double marigold and produced, almost artificially, the 
twisted variety of a Dracocephalum. 

In the case of the toadflax, Linaria vulgaris peloria, 
the change came suddenly, and more or less unsuspectedly, 
after a culture of about eight years. The ordinary form 
produces, from time to time, some few five-spurred, regu- 
lar or peloric flowers. At once an individual arose which 
had such flowers only. The next year the mutation was 
repeated. The seeds of the mutated individuals reproduced 
the new variety almost exclusively, and each plant of it 
had peloric flowers only. No intermediates were observed, 
neither in the number of the spurs of the flower, nor in 
the number of peloric flowers on the plants. It was as 
sudden a change as any horticultural sport, but its ancestry 
had been purely fertilized and carefully recorded so as to 
leave no doubt concerning the real nature of the mutation. 

The double variety of the corn-marigold (Chrysan- 
themum segetum) arose in my garden in a culture in which 
I was increasing the number of ray-florets by continuous 
selection. During four years I had succeeded in increas- 
ing this number to about sixty on each head, starting 
from the cultivated variety with an average of twenty- 
one. All the ray-florets, however, belonged to the outer 
rows of the heads, as in the original variety. At once a 
plant arose which produced some few ligulate florets in the 
midst of the disc. This indicated the production of a double 
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race. When the seeds of this mutating individual were 
sown the next year, they yielded a uniformly double group; 
and from this time the new variety remained constant. 

The Dracocephalum moldavicum is an annual garden- 
plant belonging to a genus in which Morren has described 
some beautifully twisted specimens. I succeeded in pro- 
curing such a specimen in this species by cultivating a 
race of it during some few years, selecting the specimens 
which showed a marked tendency toward variation in the 
arrangement of their leaves. The twisting appeared at 
once, but the race has not been continued. 

All these, and many other, experiments have been con- 
ducted under conditions which allowed of a close scientific 
study. They confirm the common experience of the horti- 
cultural breeder in stating the suddenness of the changes 
and the immediate production of distinct races. They show 
us the way in which analogous changes may have occurred 
in nature and make it probable that sudden changes are, 
at least, an important factor in the evolution of the vege- 
table kingdom. 

With agricultural crops my experiments have been too 
rare to give a definite result. The German breeders as- 
sumed, as a rule, that they produced their races at will 
and by a process of slow variability and repeated selection. 
It is mainly upon this conviction that Darwin has based 
his conception of an analogous slow improvement of spe- 
cies in nature. This German method has, however, been 
submitted to a severe criticism by Dr. Nilsson, the Director 
of the Swedish Agricultural Experiment Station at Svalof. 
His pedigree cultures have shown that the idea of a slow 
accumulation of characters by repeated selection is due 
to incorrect observations and to the use of untrustworthy 
methods. According to his experiments, changes occur in 
agricultural plants as suddenly as in horticultural species ; 
there is no essential difference between them in this re- 
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spect. By these discoveries the main support of the theory 
of slow and gradual evolution is broken down and the 
analogy between artificial and natural production of spe- 
cies comes to plead wholly for the theory of mutation. 

The principle of mutations is conducive to the assump- 
tion of distinct units in the characters of plants and ani- 
mals. Even as chemistry has reached its present high 
development chiefly through the assumption of atoms and 
molecules as definite units, the qualities of which would 
be measurable and could be expressed in figures, in the 
same way systematic botany and the allied comparative 
studies are in need of a basis for measurement and calcu- 
lations. The determination of the degree of affinity now 
largely depends upon vague estimates and personal views; 
while, on the basis of the theory of mutations, the relation- 
ship is measured by the number of the mutations which 
have made the forms under consideration different from 
their common ancestors. The mutations themselves have 
evidently occurred in previous times and cannot be counted 
now. But if it were possible to count their products, the 
characters, the same aim could be reached. 

The study of these unit-characters may be undertaken 
in three different ways: first, by the production of hybrids; 
secondly, by the investigation of associated characters; 
and, in the third place, by the direct observation of muta- 
tions producing such units. In hybrids the characters of 
the parents may be combined in different ways, but the 
unit-characters cannot be split or divided. This follows 
directly from their definition. Thus the different combi- 
nations may lead to the distinction of the constituents of 
the mixture. The experiments of Luther Burbank afford 
a sufficient source of evidence to discuss this question and 
are well-deserving of a separate treatment. On the other 
hand, their methods and scientific results are the same 
as those of the European horticultural breeders. 
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The association of characters is often called correla- 
tion. It may be an accidental or a normal coincidence of 
character-units. But more often the same simple char- 
acter manifests itself in different parts of the organism 
(as, for instance, in the color of flowers, berries, seeds and 
foliage) and thereby affords a means of investigating it. 
Of late, such associations have become of high importance, 
since selection may be guided by them. Especially in the 
isolation of new varieties of cereals has this use proven 
very valuable. 

For the direct observation of the process of mutating, 
the Evening Primrose of Lamarck affords at present an 
unequaled opportunity. It produces numerous mutants, 
and does so in every generation, and almost any sample 
of pure seed may be used for this study. This species was 
described by Lamarck from specimens of the botanical 
garden at Paris, a century ago. It seems to have since 
been lost. It was re-introduced into European garden- 
culture about the middle of the last century, by a nursery- 
man in London who received the seed without name and in 
a mixed packet, cultivated and multiplied it and sold it to 
the leading firms of the continent. All the strains derived 
from this source show the same phenomena of mutability, 
as far as my experiments go. Where the species is grow- 
ing in America in the wild condition, is not known at pres- 
ent, and so it is impossible to decide whether it has acquired 
the habit of mutating in that condition or upon its intro- 
duction into European culture. 

Twenty years ago, I found this species on a waste field 
near Hilversum, in Holland, where it had escaped from 
cultivation and was rapidly multiplying. Here it had 
produced two new and distinct varieties which, up to the 
present time, have not been collected or observed else- 
where. One of them had smooth leaves, lacking the bub- 
bles of the ordinary form; it was a fine type with narrower 
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leaves and petals, the latter often becoming ovate instead 
of cordate. The other had very short styles, the stigma 
reaching only the mouth of the flower-tube, instead of 
being lifted up above the anthers. Its ovary is only partly 
inferior, and it ripens only very few seeds in its capsulés 
which remain small. It has, moreover, some associated 
characters in its foliage by which it may be recognized 
before the flowering period. In my cultures, both these 
varieties were found to be constant and pure from seed. 
Some further mutations have been produced on the same 
field, but since they were also produced in my experiment 
garden, I shall not here mention them separately. 

In the year 1886 I collected some seed from the normal 
plants of this field and sowed them in my garden, the next 
spring. This culture at once gave a new mutation wholly 
unobserved until that time. Three individuals diverged 
from the average, and all three in the same way. They 
constituted a new type which has been called Oenothera 
lata or the broad-leaved evening primrose. Its leaves have 
rounded tips, its stems are weak and bending and scarcely 
reach half the size of those of Lamarck’s primrose. It 
has thick flower-buds and produces flowers, the petals of 
which often cannot completely flatten themselves. The 
anthers are barren of pollen, dry and twisted. Its ovary, 
however, is normal and can easily be fertilized by the 
pollen of the parent species. In doing so the next gene- 
ration is, of course, of hybrid origin; but it does not pro- 
duce intermediates but consists of some typical Oenothera 
lata and some normal Oenothera Lamarckiana. By re- 
peating the cross the lata-type may be kept indefinitely, 
occurring in about the same numerical proportion in each 
generation. 

Starting from these mutations, I began a regular scien- 
tific pedigree-culture of Lamarck’s evening-primrose, fer- 
tilizing the flowers artificially with their own pollen, pro- 
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tecting them from the visits of insects by paper bags and 
sowing, each year, the seeds of some few normal indi- 
viduals of the race. This pedigree embraces, now, about 
a dozen generations, the first few of which were biennial, 
but the later annual. From this stock of normal plants it 
has regularly repeated its first mutation, producing some 
latas in almost every generation. The number of these 
mutants was, on the average, about 114 per cent., the 
mutants themselves being always alike. 

Moreover, my pedigree-culture has produced quite a 
number of other mutants. The most frequent among them 
is a dwarfish variety, the first flowers of which open when 
the stem is only some few inches high. It is called Oeno- 
thera nanella and occurs as frequently as the Oenothera 
lata. It is completely fertile and produces an abundance 
of seeds, all of which give the same dwarf type, without 
ever reverting to the high stature of the parent species. 
I have cultivated these dwarfs during five and more gen- 
erations and have found them true to their type. 

The first generations of my pedigree-culture had to 
meet with all the difficulties of a new experiment with un- 
known and partly unsuspected results. Accordingly, they 
yielded only a small number of mutants. As soon as the 
method had been elaborated, this number rapidly increased. 
In the spring of 1895 I sowed seed enough to have about 
14,000 young seedling plants, which I cultivated until they 
clearly showed whether they had mutated or not. The 
mutating individuals were then isolated and grown under 
very favorable conditions, but of the normal plants the 
larger part were destroyed. All in all, I isolated 60 dwarfs 
and 73 lata and five wholly different new types. Two of 
them were rare, one having been found only in one (O. 
gigas) and the other in two individuals (O. leptocarpa). 
Two others were less rare, the rubrinervis appearing in 
eight, and the albida in fifteen specimens. The fifth was 
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the most frequent of them all, springing from the main 
stem of the Lamarckiana in 176 of the 14,000 seedlings. 
It was called oblonga. All these forms were purely self- 
fertilized and yielded uniform races without reversion to 
the original evening primrose of Lamarck. 

With the exception of the gigas, which has not been 
repeated in this pedigree, all the types spring more or less 
regularly, in every generation, from the pure parent stock. 
As often as they were purely fertilized they produced con- 
stant strains which, however, did not differ from the pre- 
vious races of the same name. 

Besides these, quite a number of minor mutations have 
occurred in my cultures. Some of them died in early 
youth or before flowering; others were barren of pollen, 
or not capable of fertilization, and yielded no seeds. Some 
were too weak for the conditions of my garden and suc- 
cumbed, sooner or later, mostly during the winter after 
their germination. The range of mutability of this prim- 
rose, evidently, has not been exhausted; and even during 
last summer a wholly new type made its appearance. 

A main point in these observations is that the muta- 
tions occur suddenly, without preparation and without 
intermediates. Nothing indicates, on the normal plants, 
what their seeds will produce and there is even no means 
at all by which to decide beforehand whether the fruits 
of one individual, or one branch, will be richer than any 
other in the production of mutations or of some distinct 
mutant. The distribution of mutating seeds seems to de- 
pend simply upon chance. Nor are there intermediates. 
Each mutant is as good a representative of its type as its 
progeny will be; it does not need any special cultivation 
or improvement to reach the full display of its character. 
No half-mutants are seen, either from seed of the parent 
form or from seed of the first mutant itself. These sharp 
distinctions clearly indicate that each mutation consists 
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of the production of a single unit-character; because, if 
the characters were compound, they would split, from time 
to time, and be divided into their constituents. By this 
means a method is given of studying the expressions which 
the same unit-character may assume in the different or- 
gans of a plant. 

The question now arises, whether it must be supposed 
that species in nature ordinarily originate in the same way 
as in the case of the evening primroses. Of course, the 
details of the process will be different in different cases. 
The number of the new types and the frequency of the 
mutating individuals in each will differ; sometimes they 
may, perhaps, be more rare and, in other instances, more 
crowded. Other differences there will also be. The main 
point is, however, that mutations occur suddenly and by 
leaps. One generation is sufficient to produce the whole 
new type. This is a manifest contrast with the prevailing 
conception of slow and almost invisible changes producing 
new species. It may shorten the geological time required 
for the evolution of the whole living world and bring it 
within the limits derived from physical and astronomical 
evidence. The theory of mutation satisfies these demands. 

The cases observed in horticulture, the constancy of 
wild species, the behavior of characters in crosses, the 
occurrence of sharply defined small species within the ordi- 
nary species of wild plants and even of agricultural crops, 
and many other groups of facts, lead to the same conclusion. 
On the other hand, the slow change of one species into 
another has not, as yet, been proven in any distinct and 
clear case. Therefore, we may assume that the mass of 
the present evidence points to the conclusion that species 
originate laterally from other species, by sudden leaps. 
These leaps we call mutations. 

HuGo DE VRIEs. 
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IN DANIEL, REVELATIONS, AND IN SOME OTHER BOOKS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


HE supposed Zoroastrian elements in the Book of 
Daniel have always been considered to be very strik- 
ing; but as they form a part of a whole with their prede- 
cessors and successors, they cannot be estimated altogether 
aside from other Exilic matter. So that the entire ancient 
religious literature of the Jews is brought into the ques- 


‘tion, though as a matter of course the limits of the space 


at my disposal here do not permit me to treat the whole 
of it in this section. And if Zoroastrian elements appear 
anywhere at all within the Jewish ancient literature, we 
may take it for granted that the entire mass of Zoroastrian 
doctrine must have exerted the most decided influence 
upon the developments of Jewish Exilic and of the Chris- 
tian theology, for a part here proves the presence and in- 
fluence of the whole. 

And this at once, as I need not say, entails the gravest 
possible consequences in our decisions as to the vital mat- 
ter of precedence or sequence in the intellectual forces 
here brought into consideration, as they develop them- 
selves and become manifest in our histories of religious 
thought. 

The objective before us, then, is to illustrate, from vari- 


‘ous points of view taken here and for the present neces- 


sarily from restricted portions of the Semitic Scriptures, 
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the admitted fact that the Jewish tribes entered a new 
intellectual world at the so-called Captivity, and then that 
this sphere was largely dominated by Medo-Persian as 
well as by Babylonian ideas, and that it was therefore to 
a degree Zoroastrian, and that upon this it was built up 
as a mass of national religious sentiment and system. 

* * *K 

It is, however, necessary for me to interpose here an 
important precautionary salvo. It is this: that the Per- 
sian theology with which we are here called upon to deal, 
is, if we must judge from its surviving documents, divis- 
ible into two branches or schools: the Median, the more 
thoroughly Zoroastrian as represented by the Zend- 
Avesta, and the Southern school of Persepolis as repre- 
sented by the Achzemenian Inscriptions. It is of course 
possible that these two portions of the Mazda-worship 
interest may not really have differed from each other as 
much as their now surviving documents would seem to 
indicate; while their close relation in spite of all conceiv- 
able divergence is not for a moment to be contested, for 
they have much that is essential in common; and they must 
each be considered as at times expressing but one and the 
same phase of religious conception; but still it is safer to 
form our judgments from these actually surviving wri- 
tings, particularly as each of them is of a signal character 
in its particular sphere. 

So looked upon, it is chiefly the Median Mazda worship, 
that is to say, the Zoroastrian, centering in Ragha, which 
is here brought into bearing with the grave questions 
which we are discussing, rather than the Achemenian or 
Daric inscriptional elements on which I here chiefly rely, 
and to which I here first of all refer as at once. With the 
two lores in view, that is to say, with that of the Exilic 
Pharisaism on the one side and that of the Zend-Avesta 
on the other, we have two occurrences of the most im- 
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portant possible of religious ideas that have ever been 
propagated, present in two religious systems brought 
closely into connection with each other, as I show just 
below, one of which, the Jewish Exilic, dominates all 
Western civilization; and this actual historical literary 
connection between them, if it be proved to our satisfac- 
tion to be a fact, cannot help but afford occasion for the 
deepest possible reflection and inquiry, -which must also 
be regarded as pre-eminently interesting from several 
points of view. 

We must first of all mention and make clear what may 
be called the incontestible points of literary connection 
between these Iranian and Semitic lores from this line of 
thought, corroborative particulars from other sources fol- 
lowing in due course; for, as I have said, if anything at all 
approaching to a literary connection between the two cen- 
ters of intelligence can be established, our case is by the 
very fact of it made out, with all that it involves; for 
Zoroastrianism is the main document of our eschatology, 
a fact which should be taken everywhere for granted, as 
the slightest examination would confirm it.* And first of 
all in our further procedure we have to note the general 
features of the situation. 

* * + 

The entire mass of the Medo-Persian Mazda-worship 
is, aS we assert, brought into close association with Juda- 
ism in an unparalleled manner in the familiar passages 
which meet us in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah,: the later 
Isaiah, Daniel, etc., and in the entire Exilic and post-Exilic 
Jewish and Christian literatures, that is to say, when this 
mass of profoundly interesting religious detail is studied 
in connection with the Achemenian inscriptions of the 
Persian kings whose edicts are cited in the Bible. To 


_ *From start to finish we have everywhere in Zoroastrianism the main 
points of our eschatology; there was no other lore at the period of the oldest 
Avesta which so expressed the doctrines almost in modern terms. 
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speak of Exilic Jewish history is then to speak of Persian 
history in one of its most interesting episodes, and vice 
versa; for such allusions center in the superlative circum- 
stances of the so-called Return of the Jewish Tribes and 
the re-establishment of their religion upon its original rep- 
resentative site with the to us so momentous consequences. 
And no statements could be stronger, as might be said, 
than those well-known familiar ones which are every- 
where so prominent in the documents themselves, with per- 
haps Isaiah xliv or xlv at their head. The Persian Empe- 
ror who represented his religion (see the inscriptions) 
is there accepted as the “anointed of Yahveh”’—an ex- 
pression which carried with it the assurance of the exist- 
ence of the deepest possible religious sentiment with re- 
gard to the exalted personage to whom it alludes; and this 
with a salvo in verse 7 which doubly accentuates the af- 
firmatives. So much for the connection prima facie. But 
when we have said this we must proceed to mention here, 
although still only in a preliminary sense, some individual 
particulars, as a further succinct but necessary introduc- 
tion of our subject, though some of these will necessarily 
occupy our attention again in their detail further on. 
*K * * 

The first of them would be perhaps that truly monu- 
mental circumstance in the Medo-Persian Jewish religious 
history, the presence of the “Seven Spirits” of the Zend- 
Avesta in Job, Zechariah, Tobit and the Apocalypse. The 
first mefitioned, the occurrence in Job, indeed lacks the 
mention of the number “Seven,” but the “walking to and 
fro in the Earth” is characteristic, while in the occurrence 
in Tobit xii. 15 we have both the words together, and the 
ideas are especially clinched to the Iranian work by the 
mention of one of the oldest of the Gathic demons (Tobit 
iii. 8, 17; viii. 3) in close association with them (the seven 
Ameshaspends), added to which we have the Avesta city 
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Ragha mentioned more than once, and all in the same 
book. 

The tale of the Book of Tobit seems indeed to be a 
story largely centering about the Zoroastrian capital, if 
we might so call the most prominent place mentioned in the 
Avesta: see Tobit i. 10, 14: “And I went into Media and 
kept ten talents of silver in trust with Gabriel the brother 
of Gabrias at Rases, a city in Media”; sée also Tobit iv. 1; 
iv. 20; v. 5; Vi. 9; vi. 12; 1x. 2; xiv. 4. 

Ragha, as we know, was so completely Zoroastrian 
that the very name “Zarathushtra” became a civic title 
there of high order, and it was even used in the superlative 
degree as “most Zarathushtra,” totally losing the sig- 
nificance of its original application to the particular fam- 
ily of the distinguished prophet. 

Kohut* also with much probability likewise found the 
common Persian word Khshathra, which is also the name 
of the third Avestic Ameshaspend, in Esther as well as 
in Daniel. This would of course only help to illustrate 
‘still more the close Persian relation, which we may regard 
as hardly contested; but with much sagacity he noticed 
the “uer” of Ahasuerus, which equals “vér’”; and in it 
he with much plausibility saw not only the Persian Khsha- 
thra—the “Ahas” having resulted, as so often in similar 
cases, from contraction plus the added incipient “A”— 
but he saw the Avestic Khshathra-vairya, the “vér” repre- 
‘senting this latter part of the compositum, as indeed it 
does also in the Pahlavi middle Persian, Khshathra and 
Vairya also occurring in close association even in the 
Gathas.t The asserted analogies between the Persian, 
the Jewish, and the Babylonian month-names, are also 
particularly significant. Not pausing upon what may be 
‘considered especially controversial in Benfey’s attempted 


* See his work cited below, now of course antiquated, but still suggestive. 
TIf indeed this recognition be not beyond dispute, it yet awakens our 
‘attention and our zeal to search for other analogies. 
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identifications here (see also his successors), it will be con- 
venient to call especial attention to the signal word “Adar” 
(Atar), which is purely Persian, both in its literal mean- 
ing and in its here so significant application. No scholar 
can have failed to become aware that the word for fire, 
while well-nigh the most common word of its kind in the 
Persian, is at the same time perhaps the most sacred of 
its sort in that language; for the element was personified 
as an Angel and has a Yasht really, though not formally, 
devoted to it, and this in the genuine if yet later Avesta. 

Zoroastrians have also been for a long time called 
“Fire worshipers,’ on account of their especial use of 
fire in worship, which was rather more pronounced than 
its adoption among the Hebrews except perhaps in the 
Exilic and post-Exilic times; and even here the use of the 
Seven Lamps to symbolize the Seven Spirits, which lingers 
in the Church is perhaps not so striking as the fire altars 
perpetually burning in the Zoroastrian temples. And the 
influence of the ideas which center in this “element” was 
so marked that an important province to the southwest 
of the Caspian Sea was named Azerbaigan Adharbagan.* 

It was also in connection with the names of others of 
the most holy concepts in Iranian thought that the word 
“Adar” was so prominently adopted as the name of a 
Parsi month,} as it is also in both the Jewish and the As- 
syrian; and this circumstance, though it is not at all the 
most incisive of the initial features, is yet one of the most 
convincing, and affords formidable proof of early Iranian 
influence upon Babylon. 

: «*.-? 


As this item is so incisive in the impression which it 


* The Holy Fire was not perhaps as yet personified in the Gatha, but it 
is still most reverently mentioned. Some Parsis have, I think, cherished the: 
belief that the fires upon the chief altars in the Fire Temples were originally: 
supernaturally imparted. 

+ As ddar = “fire” was a word otherwise totally unknown to the Semitic 
languages in this sense, the facts are peculiarly important. 
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makes upon us I will dwell for a moment longer upon it 
here. 

Here is a month named “Adar” in the Babylonian, the 
Jewish and the Persian languages. To the Babylonian 
and the Hebrew, the term is wholly foreign, certainly so 
if it meant “fire” in Babylonian and Hebrew; but in the 
Iranian Medo-Persian it is one of the most common of 
all household terms, also emphatically sanctified for the 
sacrifice, and its application in Iranian to the naming of a 
month accentuates its distinction. To which then of the 
three languages, which each used it for a month, was it 
originally so applied? 

Is it likely that the Babylonians developed out of their 
own speech, and as if by accident, a word which was ex- 
ternally identical with this Persian term, at once so com- 
mon and so distinguished, and without the smallest hint 
from Persian usage applied it also to a month as the 
Iranians have done—a month being presumably as sacred 
an interval of time to the Babylonians as it was to the 
Iranians ?* 

Was it there used as a pure Syrian word “Adar” 
in a territory which may have been overrun by Persian 
influences at some immemorial epoch, (which is one of 
my present contentions), and which was at an early date 
soon after the first Exile actually known to have been so 
overrun, proving that this Iranian word may well have 
later crept into the earlier Hebrew texts in the ever- 
tepeated recopying of manuscripts? Is it likely then that 
this term, universally used in Iranian for “fire,” should 
have any other meaning when applied to a Syrian Deity, 
“fire” having universal claims to worship, an element 
which could not help, as we might almost say of it, be- 
coming a god? And if the Syrian, Assyrian, or Babylonian 


* See the word applied to a Syrian god in Palestine as reported not very 
long ago. 
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word meant “fire” also, its Iranian origin is certain. See 
also Tébeth, an Iranian word, which is also a Semitic 
month name, from Avesta, tap, “to burn,” cp. Tabistan = 
“summer.’’ Not to speak of Ab as again a month of 
“water,” nor of Tishri as Tishtrya, Tishtar, being a prom- 
inent Persian star and later Sirius, yet also with the others 
applied to a Persian month; see even Khisleu which might 
easily recall Khashathra as contracted, a Parsi month, as 
“s’==“t,” “th,” and “1” is easy for “r,” etc. This point 
as regards Adar, we should say in passing, controls this 
situation here. If one Babylonian month name was Ira- 
nian, it is not sound criticism for us to hold to an isolated 
occurrence; “many or none” should be our principle. Even 
if, conceivably, the Iranian month names, all intensely na- 
tive to Medo-Persian as they are, were later taken over 
from Babylon after having been previously adapted there 
from Iran in other applications—even upon the supposi- 
tion that they, while wholly Iranian, had never before as 
yet been used in Iran as month names till they had been 
first so used in Babylon—notwithstanding this so singular 
presupposition, the fact would remain as clearly proved 
that these Iranian words had singular power in Babylon 
at an extremely early date. These considerations taken all 
together almost make us credit the old opinions of a once 
paramount semi-Iranian influence in Babylon or in pre- 
Babylonian times as being intimately associated with the 
intellectual elements of Akad and Sumer.* And this, as 
we should never forget, was also a priort more than prob- 
able; for Iran could not have developed even to the posi- 
tion occupied by the first Achzemenid except during the 
course of some centuries and without having made its 
energetic influence often felt upon neighboring states. 
There is one other serious point here which I would 


* Look at Apsu as plain Iranian; Aps with the Semitic nominative suffix. 
See also Patesi, the name of an Akkadian ruler, Avesta Paitish, etc. 
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introduce as if in parentheses, though it may not seem 
to be immediately relevant; it is this. Some advanced 
scholars seem never to have become at all aware of such 
as fact as that all the Persian Ameshaspends with many 
of their satellites, whose names are used for the months 
and the days of the months, were likewise Vedic, though 
scattered and not numbered six or seven in the RIK; nor 
yet at all applied in the same way to the calendar. And 
this all the more connects the entire body of Iranian re- 
ligious thought with the great southeastern Indian sys- 
tems rather than with the southwestern Babylonian, for 
the Vedic is and was a veritable fellow-branch with the 
Iranian in one and the same vast primeval faith. But this 
circumstance also imparts immensely greater solidity to 
the entire structure of the Iranian religious system, show- 
ing it to possess a predominant objectivity, which together 
with its incisive clearness naturally impressed itself upon 
its neighbor the Assyrian. As we shall be obliged later on 
to bring in facts which postdate the New Testament and 
which yet exercise a very important influence upon the 
issues of this discussoin, (see below), we must continue 
on our preliminary remarks one step further here and 
refer to some post-Christian elements. 

Much additional information of an interior character 
has been collected by Kohut out of the various early sec- 
tions of the Talmud, some of it dating so early as before 
A. D. 226. Prominent among these particulars, and as 
in analogy with the general Persian atmosphere of the 
Exile period noted above, would be the favored condition 
of the Jews under the Parthian Arsacids, which would be 
available as a point so far back, let us say, as 150 A. D. at 
least ;+ and perhaps the still more incisive manifestation of 
disfavor under the Sasanids, from 226 A. D. on, may be 


+ Their political representative, the Exile arch, ranked fourth after the 
sovereign. See Kohut’s citation. 
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also highly valued for our purpose, for persecution some- 
times{ brings out details of intellectual connection more 
sharply even than sympathetic treatment.* Next to this 
and as again parallel to what is above cited, Kohut, 
with a very fair degree of probability indeed, sees Haur- 
vatat and Ameretatat in later but still early portions of 
the Talmud; while the Cinvat Bridge is clearly mentioned 
somewhere also, though here I can quote only from mem- 
ory, the very striking particulars of Yasht XXII appear. 
And what shall we say to the somewhat late but most cer- 
tain existence of Avesta Bat, Mish, and the Ashemaogha ? 
Then still later we have also Talmudic Mittron possibly for 
Mithra, ur-iel for Hvare-nah, etc., etc. If these items, 
thus as it were hastily inserted before our more extended 
discussion, possess any validity at all, then they should 
already produce an incipient conviction in our minds and 
so at once begin to make us believe all the acutely interest- 
ing and solemn facts involved in the partially approximate 
identity of the Persian and Israelitish Exilic lores. 


LAWRENCE H. MILLs. 
OxForD, ENGLAND. 


tIf not as the general rule. 


* At the festivals especially held to the Fire the Persian authorities entered 
the dwellings of the Jews, and put out all the lights; and so at the festivals 
in honor of the holy waters they deprived them of its use. See Kohut’s cita- 
tions. 

+ Aspiration comes and goes; see Kohut everywhere, “ur-” might well be 
“Hur”—and this easily “Hvar.” Those who criticize Kohut too freely should 


remember that one has to be a critic to criticize a critic. Much that is saga- 
cious is utterly lost upon non-experts. See “Jiidische Angelologie,” Abhand- 
lungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. IV, 1866, by A . Kohut. See 
also his successors, N. Soderblom, Ernst Bloken, L. H. Gray, etc. 
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MYTHICAL ELEMENTS IN THE SAMSON 
STORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OME time ago, in connection with Mr. Evans’s study 
of the mythical Napoleon, I made some editorial com- 
ments on myth in history, and alluded incidentally to the 
Biblical legend of Samson as a solar hero. I deemed this 
theory thoroughly established and was quite astonished 
to be called to account by Mr. George W. Shaw, one of our 
readers and contributors, and a good Hebrew scholar to 
boot, well versed in Bible lore.!' I must further admit that 
Mr. Shaw is not isolated in his opinion, for not only Bib- 
lical encyclopedias, both German and English, but also 
the best secular works,” such as the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, repudiate the idea that the story of Samson should 
be a myth. These circumstances made me reconsider my 
opinion, but after all, I do not feel compelled to make any 
radical change in my views. Having collected the evi- 
dence, I find that the case is very instructive because it 
throws much light on the religious development of the 
Bible. 
Mr. Shaw’s challenge is the immediate cause of the 
present treatise, and I am grateful to him for his protest. 


* An article of his entitled “The Period of the Exodus” appeared in The 
Monist for April, 1906. 

?One quotation shall suffice: “Der Versuch Samson als den phdnizischen 
Herakles, den Sonnengott, zu erklaren, scheitert an konkreten Einzelheiten 
und den lokalen und nationalen Motiven der Sage.” Brockhaus, Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon, Vol. XIV, p. 991. 
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I have devoted considerable time to a reconsideration of 
the problem, but to re-read the story as told in the Bible, 
to compare doubtful passages with the original Hebrew, 
to peruse critically and with care what has been written on 
the subject by my predecessors in this field (especially 
Roskoff and Steinthal), to make a résumé of the old argu- 
ments, to add some new ones which I discovered by the 
way, and finally to condense and rearrange the entire sub- 
ject in the present essay, has been a genuine pleasure to 
me. I only wish that the perusal of it all will be as inter- 
esting and instructive to my readers as the writing of it 
was to me. 

I will say at once that Mr. Shaw’s position contains 
a truth which I do not mean to question, and which I had 
insisted upon from the start. An account which is decked 
with mythological arguments should not for that reason 
be regarded as absolutely unhistorical, for it is quite 
natural that myth enters into the fabric of history, as I 
have pointed out in my introduction to Mr. H. R. Evans’s 
book on the Napoleon myth.’ Yet, if, on the other hand, 
a myth has crystallized in a definite form and localized 
in well-known places, we must not jump to the conclusion 
that its historicity is well established. It is true, as Mr. 
Shaw remarks, that “thinkers are becoming more anxious 
to find history in myth,” but one reason why our critics 
are returning to a conservative consideration of traditions 
after a period of hyper-criticism, is given in the counter- 
statement, also alluded to by Mr. Shaw, that they “detect 
myths in history.” It is so natural for man to associate 
things of the same type that the deeds of a hero are told 
and retold with reminiscences of the mythology of his ideal, 
his tutelary patron saint, or god, and thus the two stories, 
fact and fancy, history and myth, are imperceptibly fused 


*The Napoleon Myth. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1905. 
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until the hero is deified and the historical tale changed into 
a myth. 

The story of Samson is of special interest and perhaps 
more instructive than any other legend or fairy tale in the 
Old Testament; but that it is legend and not history must 
after all be conceded by all exegetists and higher critics, 
both liberal and orthodox. It seems to me out of the ques- 
tion that there is any one who would believe the story liter- 
ally, or lay much stress on the Biblical account as inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. If there be any one left who is naive 
enough to take the old orthodox standpoint with respect 
to the Samson story I should, indeed, like to know how he 
can make his conception of God agree with the lack of 
dignity and decency displayed in these primitive traditions. 


ROSKOFF AND STEINTHAL. 


The first to devote a special investigation to the legend 
of Samson was Dr. Gustav Roskoff, professor of Prot- 
estant theology at the University of Vienna, who in 1860 
published an essay on the Samson legend, its origin, form 
and significance compared with the Heracles myth,’ and 
I have found him still quoted as an authority upholding 
the historical character of the Hebrew hero. He does so 
indeed, but not without serious limitations. Conservative 
writers who rely on him usually overlook the fact that 
Roskoff treats almost every single incident of the narra- 
tive as legendary and merely claims that there are “factic 
moments”? in the story. Whenever he discusses details 
he alludes to them as “impossibilities and incredibilities” 
which “in legends” are a matter of course, excusing them 
with such words as (page 67) “The saga does not care 
for the credibility of the represented events or related 
items.” He accepts Samson’s nazirdom, his heroism, and 


* Die Simsonssage nach ihrer Entstehung, Form und Bedeutung, und der 
Heracles Mythus. Leipsic: 1860. 


* The original reads: faktische Momente, page 30. 
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his death as “factic elements,” but that is all, so far as 
I can see; for he says, “The legend (Sage) elevates the 
hero at the cost of details and historical by-work, and the 
higher he rises the more neglected are the latter” (page 
76). Roskoff argues “Legend is a child of the heart (Ge- 
miith) and knows no reflection” (page 71); he suggests 
that the narrator and his hearers were not critical, and 
thus the legend finds no difficulty in the strange ignorance 
of Delilah who ought to have known that Samson was a 
Nazir and ought to have been familiar with the mysterious 
quality of his hair (page 71). Roskoff goes so far as to 
concede that the “sidereal relation permeates the entire 
Samson saga” (p. 110), but he claims that this pagan 
feature of it “has been overcome by the idea of Yahveh.” 
Roskoff’s concessions grant the whole case and so the be- 
lievers in the historicity of Samson can hardly claim his 
authority for a denial of the mythical character of the 
story. The Yahveh idea is to him the saving element 
which renders the story religious and makes the historicity 
of some of its moments probable; and yet even this is of a 
doubtful value, for Roskoff admits that “the spirit of Yah- 
veh comes over Samson and gives him strength to accom- 
plish his deeds not otherwise than Homeric heroes are as- 
sisted by the gods” (page 45). Such is the view of a 
professor of theology who interlards his expositions now 
and then with pious contemplations! 

Prof. H. Steinthal, of the University of Berlin, criti- 
cizes Roskoff severely for his theological bias. He blames 
him especially for calling Samson “the hero of prayer” 
(p. 70) who prayed to Yahveh and whom Yahveh helped; 
but Professor Steinthal is unfair in not allowing his prede- 
cessor the right to apply the story in his own way. Do 
not the Greeks of classical antiquity and modern admirers 
of Greek culture see in Heracles the ideal man, and so 
why should not Roskoff, a believer in Biblical traditions, 
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idealize the hero of the Jews in a way to suit his personal 
preferences? Though Steinthal is perhaps more at home 
in the field of comparative folklore, being one of the found- 
ers of this branch of learning, his own essay on Samson 
scarcely contains much more as to the facts and perhaps 
not fewer points for criticism than Roskoff’s little book. 


HOW MYTH AFFECTS HISTORY. 


The Romance of Alexander is a medieval epic which 
echoes the impression made by the great conqueror on the 
people of Asia. It incorporates many adventures of the 
Babylonian Izdubar epic and so the origin and history of 
this strange literary document is very instructive and 
shows how easily history and myth are fused into ro- 
mance.’ 

The romance of Alexander tells us about his adven- 
tures in many strange countries, and of his struggles 
with wondrous monsters of all descriptions, reminding us 
of the incidents of the legends of Heracles, Odysseus, 
Aeneas and other solar heroes, and the interest in these 
fantastical narrations continues down into the middle ages. 
We reproduce here some of the illustrations of a manu- 
script written and illumined in the thirteenth century, in 
which the history of Alexander of Macedon has been ab- 
solutely obliterated by mythological reminiscences incorpo- 
rated into this romance. 

Might not one literary critic rightly say that the Ro- 
mance of Alexander is the Izdubar myth told of Alexander, 
and that it is originally a solar myth, while another would 
deny this proposition and claim that the hero of the ro- 
mance is historical though the account is overlaid with 
mythical ornamentation? What would be the difference 
between these contradictory theories beyond mere words? 


*Noldeke, Beitraége zur Geschichte des Alexander-Romans, Vienna, 1890; 
and Meissner, Alexander und Gilgamesch, Leipsic, 1894. 
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THE LOCALIZATION OF MYTHS. 


The Romance of Alexander is not an exception but a 
typical instance of the historization and localization of a 
myth. The Nibelung Saga is thoroughly localized on the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube, and is connected with 
actual figures of history such as Attila. The Heracles 
myth definitely points out the places where Heracles was 
born and where he accomplished his mighty deeds. The 
royal families that traced their descent from him were still 
flourishing in historical times, and the “Pillars of Hera- 
cles” are standing to this day. The same is true of all myths 
and legends, of the Osiris myth in Egypt not less than the 
anecdotes told of Luther, Frederick the Great, Napoleon 
and other modern heroes. Even the fables related of the 
devil, are localized without any equivocation; the stones 
he threw, the bridges he built, the walls he piled up are 
still pointed out, and if the testimony of these actual traces 
of his activity as corpora delicti are accepted as evidence, 
we can not deny the historicity of the stories. 

The historicity of Samson is accepted on no other 
ground. Dr. Gustav Baur, for instance, sums up his argu- 
ment in Riehm’s Handwérterbuch des Biblischen Alter- 
tums,—a standard work of German theology, as follows: 

“Against the thorough mythization of this Biblical 
tale speak the definite localities to which Samson’s birth, 
deeds and destinies are attached, and which in any attempt 
at a mythological solution will remain an insoluble residue, 
pointing decidedly to a definite historical tradition.” 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica, the most scholarly and crit- 
ical theological work of reference in the English language, 
gives a similar verdict: 

“Though the name means ‘solar,’ neither name nor 
story lends any solid support to Steinthal’s idea that the 
hero is nothing but a solar myth. (Wellhausen, whilst 
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he rejects Steinthal’s myth theory, also denies Samson’s 
historical character.) He is a member of an undoubtedly 
historical family of those Danites who had their standing 
camp near Zorah, not far from the Philistine border, be- 
fore they moved north and seized Laish. The family of 
Manoah has a hereditary sepulchre at Zorah, where Sam- 
son was said to lie, and their name continued to be asso- 
ciated with Zorah even after the exile, when it appears 
that the Manahethites of Zorah were reckoned as Caleb- 
ites. The name had remained though the race changed 
(1. Chron. ii. 52-54.).” 

We grant the argument, but we grant it as well for 
Homer’s epics. The geographical background of the Od- 
yssey is historical and among the adventurers of the Ho- 
meric age there may have been a man who bore the name 
Odysseus. At any rate, there were plenty of adventurers 
like him, yet we do not see how the concession refutes the 
truth that the Odyssey reflects the myth of the sun’s migra- 
tion. It is a myth changed into saga, or if you prefer, a 
‘saga based upon a mythical motive. 

With the same argument we can easily prove the his- 
toricity of Miinchhausen’s adventures, for the family of 
Miinchhausen still prospers in Germany, and the stories 
‘contain many allusions to definite historical and geograph- 
‘ical conditions. 

If we speak of history we ought to mean history pure 
and simple, unadulterated by mythical elements; and if 
we ask whether or not the Samson story is historical, ta- 
king the word seriously I do not see how any one—scholar 
‘or not scholar—can answer in the affirmative. 


THE PHCENICIAN MELKARTH. 


We have reliable information that the Phoenicians cele- 
‘brated Melkarth’s death and resurrection on two distinct 
‘days of their festive calendar. The commemoration of the 
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god’s self-sacrifice on the pyre was still celebrated in the 
days of Dio Chrysostom in an annual feast at which the 
god’s effigy was burned on a gorgeous pyre; and Pro- 
fessor W. Robertson Smith quoting this statement from 
O. Miller adds that it “must have its origin in an older 
rite, in which the victim was not a mere effigy but a the- 
anthropic sacrifice, i. e., an actual man or sacred animal, 
whose life according to an antique conception was an em- 
bodiment of the divine human life.” The story of Sar- 
danapalus and kindred legends are merely survivals of the 
Melkarth myth as has been pointed out by O. Muller in 
his article “Sandon und Sardanapal.””* 

The festival of the resurrection of Melkarth was cele- 
brated annually in the month of Peritius which falls at 
the end of February and the beginning of March, at the 
time when the quail returns to Palestine, coming in im- 
mense crowds in a single night;? and according to Eu- 
doxus® a quail sacrifice was made to commemorate the 
resurrection of the god. 

Every myth of deep religious significance has the tend- 
ency to change into saga or legend, and will even influence 
history. Myths are frequently humanized by being as- 
cribed to a national hero, or to some prominent historical 
person. But it also happens that some pious man is in- 
fluenced by the ideas of his religion and actualizes in his 
life the lesson which his faith has installed into his heart. 
This is seen in the following incident recorded in Hero- 


dotus VII, 167. There the Greek historian tells of the © 


Carthaginians fighting with the Greeks in Sicily in a battle 
which lasted the whole day from morning until night; and 
that Hamilcar, anxious to gain a decisive victory, offered 
holocausts on a great pyre, but when he saw that his 
people were routed, leapt into the fire himself and sacri- 


1 Rhein. Mus., Ser. I, Vol. III. *Jos. Ant. VIII, 5. 3. 
® Quoted by Athen, IX, 47. 
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ficed his life for the good of his people. Thus he was 
burned to death and disappeared, and Herodotus adds: 
“In this way Hamilcar may have disappeared as is stated 
by the Carthaginians, or it may have been different as say 
the Syracusans, but this much is sure that the Carthagin- 
ians offer him sacrifices, and have erected monuments in 
his honor in all their colonies, though the greatest of them 
is in the city of Carthage.” 

Some scholars think that Herodotus ante confuses the 
Carthaginian hero with his god and transfers the myth 
from Baal Melkarth upon Hamilcar; but whether or not 
the incident is to be accepted as historical, it proves the 
power of myth and the influence of religious conceptions 
upon the actual life of the people. 


THE TWELVE LABORS. 


According to Dr. Gustav Roskoff (loc. cit., pp. 22- 
30) the twelve labors of Samson are as follows: 

1. He kills a lion with his hands. It is characteristic 
of Samson as well as of Izdubar, the Babylonian solar 
hero, and also of Heracles, that the lion is slain without 
the use of any weapon. 

2. At his marriage at Timnath he proposes a riddle. 
and incidentally slays thirty Philistines at Ascalon. 

3. He catches three hundred foxes and chases them 
with firebrands through the fields of the Philistines. 

4. The Philistines burn his wife and his father-in-law’s 
whole family which induces him to make great slaughter 
among them, whereupon he flees into the mountains of 
Judah and hides in the cleft of the Cliff Etam. 

5. Samson is bound by the men of Judah and delivered 
to the Philistines who take him to Lehi, but “the ropes on 
his arms became like flax that has caught fire.” 

6. Samson picks up the jawbone of an ass and kills 
multitudes of his enemies. 
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7. Being overcome with thirst he prays for water and 
a spring breaks forth from the ass’s jawbone. 

8. When visiting a woman at Gaza, he escapes the 
ambush of the Philistines by rising at midnight and carry- 
ing with him the two doors of the city gate, which he 
plants upon the hill which is in front of Hebron. 

9. Now he became entangled with Delilah. The treach- 
erous woman bound him with seven new bowstrings, but 
when the Philistines came upon him “he snapped the bow- 
strings as a strand of tow snaps at the breath of fire.” 

10. Thereupon Delilah bound him with seven new 
ropes, but he “snapped the ropes off from his arms like 
thread.” 

11. Delilah weaves the seven braids of his hair into 
the web of her loom, but he pulled up the loom with the 
web and escaped the third time. 

12. Finally Samson betrays the secret of his strength, 
and Delilah had the seven braids of his hair shaved; he 
was taken prisoner and blinded. But when his hair had 
grown again his strength returned and enabled him to 
break down the two pillars of the Dagon temple by which 
deed he buried himself with multitudes of his enemies 
under the ruins of the edifice. 

We do not lay much stress upon this division of Sam- 
son’s career into twelve adventures which would make 
their number agree with the twelve labors of Heracles 
and the twelve months of the year, but it is remarkable 
enough that this proposition is made by Roskoff who is 
so conservative as to be the main authority for the histo- 
ricity of the Samson story. 


THE LION AND THE BEE. 


Some features of Samson’s adventures are noteworthy. 
The lion symbolizes the heat of the sun and is but another 
symbol of the sun-god himself, but the mollification of the 
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solar heat is attributed to the sun-god, and so he is cele- 
brated as the slayer of the lion. 

The riddle concerning the honey in the carcass of the 
lion has proved a puzzle to all who still believe in literal 
inspiration. Bees will never make their habitation in dead 
animals and the form of the riddle indicates that the text 
has been greatly corrupted. The riddle is not a question 
but a statement—a positive proposition. It reads: 


“Out of the eater comes something to eat; 
And out of the sour’ one comes something sweet.” 





MITHRAIC PLAQUE.” 


And the answer is stated in the form of a question, 
thus: 


“What is sweeter than honey, and 
What is more sour’ than a lion?” 


It can only be regarded as a solution by doing violence 
to the meaning. The connection between the bee and the 
lion must have been known to the audience to whom the 
riddle was proposed, and so the very impossibility of the 
fact as a real event of life must have added to the interest 
of the solution. 

There is an ancient Mithraic plaque representing a 


*“Sour” or “strong.” 


* The obverse of the medal shows Mithra between Castor and Pollux; 
above his head the raven and other Mithraic symbols. Underneath, the altar 
with the sacramental bread, the cup of the eucharist, the fish, the dove, etc. 
The reverse shows in the center a lion with a bee in his mouth. He is sur- 
tounded by seven stars with illegible inscriptions. 
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lion with a bee in his mouth and the simple explanation 
of it may be nothing more nor less than that the bees pro- 
duce honey in the lion, i. e., the month when the sun stands 
in the sign of Leo. Thus it would be quite plausible for 
an ancient riddle to propound the paradox, “When or 
where can honey be found in a lion?” And the answer, 
alluding to the deed of the sun-god, would be: “In the 
month of the slain lion.” Accordingly the strange thing 
comes to pass that 

“Out of the eater comes something to eat; 

And out of the sour one comes something sweet.” 

That the original meaning of the riddle has been ob- 

literated in the Samson story is but natural when we con- 
sider the redactor’s tendency to cut out mythological ref- 
erences. 


THE FOXES WITH FIREBRANDS. 


The story of the three hundred foxes appears in its 
true light when we consider it as a parallel to the Roman 
custom of chasing foxes with firebrands through the circus 
on the festival of Ceres, an ancient patrician ceremony 
which, however, was so popular that it had been customary 
for the plebeians to take part in it as guests. On the main 
day (according to Preller, April 19) small gifts were 
thrown among the crowds, usually eatables, among which 
nuts are specially mentioned. There were no horse races, 
but red foxes with firebrands tied to their tails were chased 
through the arena. It is understood that they signified 
the cereal disease of robigo, for the word means “red fox,” 
as well as the red blight of wheat. 

Ovid (Festi IV, 679 f.) tells the story of a peasant of 
Carseoli which is intended to explain the origin of the 
custom. A rustic couple had a son of about twelve years 
who caught a fox that had frequently stolen hens. The 
boy wrapped him in straw and hay and set fire to it. The 
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fox managed to escape and retreated into the wheat fields, 
igniting the whole harvest. Thereupon a law was passed 
that every captured fox should be killed and the foxes were 
punished in the Cerealia as above mentioned.’ 

We cannot doubt that this coincidence between Sam- 
son’s foxes with fire-brands and thetr Roman counterparts 
is not accidental, but both are distant echoes of a most 
primitive notion which in other parts of the world has 
been lost. 


SEMELE AND DIDO. 


It is not uncommon in ancient mythology for brides of 
solar heroes to be burned in fire, as Semele dies through 
the awful presence of Zeus. Accordingly, if Samson’s 
wife is burned together with her father’s family, it is quite 
in keeping with the general character of our myth how- 
ever improbable it might be in a historical story. 

We have repeatedly mentioned AEneas as one of the 
solar heroes, and will say that evidence of his character 
is found not only in the fact that he is the son of Venus, 
nor in his migration over the whole world, nor alone in 


‘ his descent into Orcus, the realm of the dead, but also in 


that particular incident of having a bride who dies in the 
fire as a holocaust. When AEneas comes to Carthage he 
falls in love with Dido, but at a divine command he leaves 
her, which causes her in her despair to commit suicide, 
and burn herself on the pyre as a victim of her love. 
Virgil’s version of the death of Dido is a comparatively 
late modification of an older legend, alluded to by the his- 
torian Timzus and by Justinus,’ according to which Dido 


*For detailed references and further information of kindred practices 
especially the worship of Robigo in the grove of Robigo, also the Beotian 
story of the dog Kephalos and the Teumessian fox, and the Roman custom 
of sacrificing young dogs of red color at the time of the dog-star on the road 
to Nomentum, see L. Preller’s Roémische Mythologie, 3rd edition by H. Jor- 
dan, Berlin, 1883, Vol. II, pp. 43 ff. 

* Fragm. Hist. Gr., ed. Mueller, I, 197; and Justinus XVIII, 6. Compare 
W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites, (London, 1901), p. 374. 
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sacrifices herself for her husband Sicharbas. Prof. G. 
Hoffmann (in his Phoenicische Inschriften, p. 32{.) points 
out that she is the goddess Tanith, the consort of Baal, 
and the word Sicharbas is the Pheenician Sichar baal. The 
word Sichar corresponds to the Hebrew dzecher? which 
means “commemoration.” 

There is a whole class of legends on solar brides of 
which the story of Semiramis it typical. Like all these 
fantastic traditions, it is a myth that has been localized 
and by being transferred to an historical person changed 
into saga. The original form of the myth is still preserved 
in the tales of the death of Astarte at Aphaca and the 
suicide of Aphrodite, who after the death of Adonis threw 
herself down from the Leucadian promontory.*® 


SAMSON IN HIDING. 


Steinthal calls attention to the fact that Apollo after 
having slain the dragon seeks refuge in flight, and Indra 
does the same after he has slain the monster Vritra. He 
also maintains that El, the highest Semitic God, must hide, 
and in the Samson legend we read that the hero in spite 
of his great victory over the Philistines flies and hides in 
the cleft at Etam (Chap. xv. 8). Steinthal regards this 
motif as a common trait of solar legends and explains 
it as due to the observation that after a storm which ap- 
pears to be like a struggle between two powers of nature, 
a calm sets in, and this calm is interpreted to mean that 
the hero after his victory, retires and hides in some cleft 
or cave. 

Steinthal’s explanation does not appeal to us. Like 
some other theories of his it is far-fetched, and even if 
he were right, we think that in the Samson legend his 


2722 


®Ptol. Nov. Hist., VII, p. 198. Cf. W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Sem- 
ites, p. 375. 
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hiding is not, as Steinthal claims, without sufficient motive. 
The Philistines were the masters of the country, and it 
was but the duty of the authorities to search for. the bold 
murderer who, without sufficient provocation, had slain 
thirty men at Ascalon and still continued by indiscriminate 
slaughter to make the highways unsafe. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that Samson hides—an event which is not 
uncommon in the career of solar heroes.: 

We must assume that when the Samson story reached 
its final form, the solar character of the hero had already 
been lost sight of, and so we can not expect that the details 
of Samson’s adventures should be parallel to definite phe- 
nomena in the sun’s course. But if we seek for an explana- 
tion of Samson’s hiding, we would suggest that the sun 
hides behind the clouds, and the event takes place after an 
unusual heat, which means that the sun-god has emptied 
his quiver of arrows against his enemies. We note further 
that the hidden sun-god is supposed to be vanquished by 
his pursuers, but he bursts out on them with unexpected 
ferocity in a thunderstorm, and it is peculiar that in this 
special instance the sun-god is identified with the god of 
thunderstorms, a peculiarity which is most assuredly veri- 
fied in the Samson legend, for when Samson is taken 
prisoner by the Philistines, he picks up the jaw-bone of 
an ass and slays a thousand of his foes. 


THE JAW-BONE OF AN ASS. 


The story of the jaw-bone of the ass has been localized, 
and it appears that a certain rock formation has been 
called Ramath-Lem, i. e., “The Hill of the Jaw-Bone.” 
The Hebrew narrator changes it to Ramah Lehi which 
means “he threw away the jaw-bone,” saying that here 
Samson dropped his weapon. 

It is noteworthy that the name “ass’s jaw-bone” in 
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Greek (i. e., Onugnathos') is given to a promontory at 
the southern end of Laconia as Strabo informs us, ( VIII, 
5, 1, p- 353), and we may assume that here, too, the name 
refers to the deed of some ancient hero now forgotten. 
Jaw-bones, and especially the jaw-bones of asses (for 





PERSEUS WITH MEDUSA’S HEAD. 4957 


horses were not yet domesticated) were used in the paleo- 
lithic ages as weapons, and their form seems to have been 
retained for a while in the age of bronze, before the inven- 


tion of the sword; for it is not improbable that the so- 
called “sickle-sword” of the ancient dragon-killers Bel 
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Merodach and Perseus is but the primitive jaw-bone 
weapon made of bronze. 

In the ancient bas-reliefs representing Bel Merodach’s 
fight with Tiamat, the god is armed with thunderbolts,? 
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SILVANUS WITH SICKLE _ 
but in Table IV of the Creation story (lines 35 ff.), we 
4 learn that he carried a sickle-sword or falchion (from the 
Latin falx, a sickle). The lines describing his armament 
read as follows: 

* See the author’s History of the Devil, p. 41. 
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“He made ready a bow, 
Prepared it for a weapon, 
He armed himself with a falchion, 
Attaching it [to his belt] ; 
He took the god-weapon,® 
His right hand seizing it. 
Bow and quiver, 

He hung at his side. 

He caused a lightning-flash 
To precede him, 

Whose interior he filled 
With shooting flames.” 





KRONOS WITH A SICKLE-SWORD. One 


When speaking of sickle-swords we must consider that 
the ancient sickle was shaped exactly like a jaw-bone as 
may be seen for instance in the ancient representations of 
Silvanus whose common symbols are a sickle and a cypress 
branch. Later on both sickles and sickle-swords are re- 
placed by instruments bearing the shape of a modern 
sickle. 

* Presumably lightning. 
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Kronos, the most ancient among the gods, is also rep- 
resented with a sickle-sword in his hand, and in the more 
archaic statues this sickle-sword, too, bears a strong re- 
semblance to the ass’s jaw-bone. If these data can be 
relied upon, we may fairly well assume that among some 
of the primitive folks, the sun-god’s weapon was an ass’s 
jaw-bone which accordingly would have to be identified 
with the thunderbolt. 








SAMSON SLAYING THE PHILISTINES. 
By Schnorr von Karolsfeld. 


Our explanation is further verified by one significant 
detaii of the story which associates the jaw-bone closely 
with gushing waters. If the jaw-bone is the thunderbolt, 
we must expect that after its use there will be rain, and 
Guido Reni with his fine artistic sentiment still feels this 
interpretation when in his picture of Samson quenching 
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his thirst from the drink that came from the jaw-bone he 
represents the water as rushing down from above, the hero 
holding the jaw-bone high above his head. 

The Biblical story tells us of a fervid prayer of Samson 
which, being poetical in its wording, may be a quotation 
from an older version. But we may well assume that ac- 
cording to the ancient interpretation it must be regarded 
not in our modern sense of an orison but as a magic spell. 

When the legend was localized, a spring in the hollow 
place of the Rock of the Jaw-bone was pointed out as the 
water which had come forth in answer to the prayer of 
the exhausted hero. 

Diodorus Siculus (IV, 22) tells us that when Heracles 
wandered from Pelorias to Eryx, the nymphs on the road 
made the warm springs Himerea and Egestea gush forth 
for his refreshment. 

Before we proceed we will mention that Samson’s 
shout of triumph concerning his successful slaughter con- 
tains a pun which renders the original almost untrans- 
latable. The word khamor means both “ass” and “heap,” 
and he exclaims at the height of his triumph: 

WEED "73 
Soyo wen 
2 192 
ERATE 
“With the jaw-bone of the khamor (ass) 
A khamor (heap), two khamors (heaps) 


With the jaw-bone of the khamor (ass) 
I slew a thousand men.” 


It is interesting to see how translators have tried to 
reproduce the pun. A German scholar, E. Meier, trans- 
lates as follows: 


“Mit dem Backen des Packesels 
Ein Pack, zwei Pack, 
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Mit dem Backen des Packesels 
Erschlug ich tausend Mann.” 


Professor G. F. Moore in the translation in the Poly- 
chrome Bible, translates the same passage very ingeni- 
ously as follows: 

“With the jaw-bone of an ass 
I assailed my assailants,° 


With the jaw-bone of an ass 
Have I slain a thousand men.” 


The well is called en haqqgore,* the “spring of the crier,” 
which latter means “partridge” and is also an epithet of 
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the ass. His formidable braying is considered prophetic 
in folklore traditions, and this belief is extended to the 
neighing of the horse, an animal which supplants the ass 
though it does not appear in the history of the Orient until 
later. We remember that according to Herodotus, Darius: 
was created king on account of the neighing of his horse. 
In Bible folklore, Balaam’s she-ass was endowed with 
the gift of prophecy and there are scattered traditions 
still extant which prove that Yahveh as well as the war 
god Seth of the Semitic invaders in lower Egypt was ass- 
headed. 


* The first and second lines would be more literal as follows: 
“With the jaw-bone of an ass 
I’m massing them in masses.” 


6xXYPO The word is also transliterated hakkore; but the k-sound is 
sharp and is commonly transcribed q. 
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THE GATES OF GAZA. 


It is an ancient Babylonian notion that the sun-god 
enters the inhabited world in the morning through two 
pillars which accordingly are erected in every Semitic 
temple. Even in the temple at Jerusalem the two brazen 
pillars were never missing, although their meaning had 
in later times been entirely lost sight of. To Pheenician 








THE GATES OF HEAVEN OPENED TO SHAMASH. 2025 
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THE BABYLONIAN PROTOTYPE OF THE PILLARS OF HERACLES. 2087 


sailors it was quite natural that the two rocks at the strait 
of Gibraltar should be considered as the two pillars of 
Melkarth through which the sun was supposed to pass 
on his descent into the underworld. It is again Diodorus 
who tells us (IV, 3) that Heracles put up the two moun- 
tains at the end of the Mediterranean which have, accord- 
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ingly, been called after him the “Pillars of Hercules,” 
down to Tarik’s time,’ and should the question arise, How 
is it possible that the two pillars in the east are found 
also in the west, or that the pillars in the west should 
also be found in the east, the answer suggests itself that in 
the night the sun-god had carried them from one place 
to the other. In this way Samson’s peculiarly unpractical 
joke finds a natural explanation, if regarded as a mythical 
event. 


THE WEB OF DELILAH. 


The accounts that Samson was bound and that he freed 
himself as if by the heat of fire are easily explained as in- 
cidents of a solar myth. Nature is ice-bound in winter, 
but with the awakening of spring the fetters melt away. 
The vinding is repeated, for during the fall months the 
inroads of winter become more and more serious. The 
hero frees himself three times before he is permanently 
fettered. 

When Delilah tried to bind her lover, Samson said to 
her: “If thou shouldst weave the seven braids of my hair 
into the web and beat it up with the pin my strength 
would leave me.” And she applied this method, but Sam- 
son “pulled up the loom with the web’”—and we may add 
that Delilah’s web was torn and flew all over the fields. 
If we remember that Delilah (like Samson) is a mythical 
figure and that the threads of her loom are to be woven 
into the rays of the sun, we shall at once find the proper 
explanation of the web which can be nothing else than the 
gossamer of autumn. Gossamer is also called Mary’s yarn, 
and though the original meaning of the word is lost, we 
still know, that it has something to do with the web of some 
pagan goddess, or fairy. When the gossamer flies over 
the field we know that winter is near. It is the last snare 


*The present name Gebr al Tarik, or Gibraltar, means “Rock of Tarik.” 
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that the sun-god has broken and torn to tatters. The 
enchantress will now shear his locks and then his strength 
will be gone. 


SAMSON’S SEVEN BRAIDS. 


Nothing can be more suggestive of Samson’s solar 
character than the loss of his strength. The hair of the 
sun-god is commonly interpreted to be the rays of light 
that surround the sun, and Apollo is called by Homer (II, 
XX, 39) “he of unshorn hair,” which translated into 
Hebrew would mean the Nazir. Samson’s hair is put up 








SUN-GOD WITH SEVEN-RAYED HALO. 2504 


Mithraic Monument and Etruscan Wall-painting. 


in seven braids in the style of the sun-god who in one of 
the Mithraic monuments (reproduced by Cumont, Textes 
et Monuments, p. 202) is represented with seven rays, 
characterizing the mysterious power of the seven planet- 
ary gods. The loss of Samson’s strength is due to the 
fact that he is deprived of his hair. The name of the 
traitress Delilah is symbolical and means “the weakening 
or debilitating one.” Finally Samson is blinded, (the sun 
loses his light), and when he dies he stands between the 
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two pillars of sunset, at Gaza, the most western city in 
Danite geography. 


THE ONE-EYED ONE. 


We know that the German god Wodan had one eye 
only, because there is only one sun in the heavens, and we 
are told in Teutonic mythology that Wodan had pawned 
his other eye to Mimer, the god of water. The second 
eye of Wodan is the reflection of the sun in the ocean. 
In consideration of the fact that the sun is the one-eyed 
god, it is noteworthy that the dying Samson exclaims: 
“T will avenge myself on the Philistines for one of my 
two eyes.” The authorized version ignores this feature 
and translates “for my two eyes,” and the current inter- 
pretation of Hebrew scholars (as stated by Professor 
Moore in the Polychrome Bible) is the idea that “the de- 
struction of all these Philistines could be but a partial 
retaliation” which, if this interpretation were admissible, 
would only add to the unsatisfactory character of the con- 
clusion of the Samson story. We believe that the original 
story knew a reason why Samson was one-eyed and the 
last prayer of Samson, which is a piece of poetry, must be 
regarded as a quotation from an ancient epic representing 
a more primitive tradition. Samson’s prayer reads as 
follows: 


‘‘Adonai Yahveh MIAN ZN 
Remember me Np “27 
And strengthen me. No) 
Yea! once more now; Mt] SYED FN 
Elohim ! DsTORA 
And I wreak vengeance “EDs UT2N 
For one of my two eyes “ak “My MIN 
On the Philistines.” SD NPIEN 


The poetical fervor of this passage, especially the 
thyme, Zakreni na ve hazgeni na, so rare in Hebrew lit- 
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erature, has been most happily imitated by E. Meyer, 
whose version runs thus: 
“O merke mich doch, 

Und starke mich doch 

Nur diesmal noch, 

O du mein Gott! 

Damit ich nehme 

Auf einmal Rache 

Fur meine zwei Augen 

An den Philistern!” 

It is, however, barely permissible for Meyer to trans- 
late the word 728 which means “one,” by auf einmal in the 
sense of “all at once” whereby he avoids the difficulty of 
a literal rendering, implying that Samson takes revenge 
“for one of his two eyes.” 


THE LION AND THE DRAGON. 


Among the twelve labors of Heracles we have one, 
consisting in the killing of a lion, which is common to all 
solar heroes of the Semites; and it is certainly not acci- 
dental that the Tyrian Melkarth and the Babylonian Izdu- 
bar are represented as tearing a lion in two and killing 
him without a weapon, merely with their hands, just as 
Samson does in the Biblical story. In Greece the lion’s 
skin is the typical dress of Heracles. 

Northern solar heroes fight a monster or a dragon, the 
symbol of swamps and fogs. This is instanced in the Beo- 
wulf legend, in the Siegfried Story, and in the fight of 
Thor with the serpent Jormungander. But in the Samson 
story the fight with a dragon is missing, which may be 
regarded as an evidence of its ancient date. It is an indi- 
cation that the Biblical tale is purely Semitic and unin- 
fluenced by Aryan thought. 

The Greek Heracles may originally have been an 
Aryan solar hero, a Siegfried, whose character was modi- 
fied by the importation of Semitic features; or he may have 
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been the Semitic solar hero who became thoroughly Hel- 
lenized in Greece. Every one of these solar heroes has be- 
come a typical exponent of the nation to which he belongs, 
and so Samson remains a genuine Hebrew figure, yet he 
typifies the archaic and prehistoric age, not the more civi- 
lized period of later Judaism with its purer faith and 
higher morality. 

We can in this connection only indicate that the simi- 
larity of Heracles to Izdubar is commonly conceded not 
only in general, but also in some important details. 

Izdubar is frequently identified with Nimrod, and we 
can not doubt that the Biblical Nimrod contains some fea- 
tures of the Izdubar story. Either one is a “great hunter 
before the Lord,” and the beginning of Izdubar’s kingdom, 
as that of Nimrod, is “Babel and Erech and Akkad, and 
Calneh, in the land of Shinar.”’ It is possible that Nimrod 
is an appellative of Izdubar. The name has been explained 
as “Bright Light.’ 

The name Izdubar recalls the nature of Mithras, who 
in the later development of Mazdaism plays approximately 
the part of Christ in Christianity. Mithras means “Splen- 
dor,” and many mythological features of Mithraistic tradi- 
tions indicate that he also is a personification of the sun 
and a deification of all the blessings which have found in 
the sun an appropriate symbolization. 

The Izdubar epic as well as the Heracles myth treat 
the question of immortality, and though it seems that Izdu- 
bar (at least so far as the twelve tablets go) does not suc- 
ceed in attaining his aim, we still see that the problem of 
immortality is the pivot of the whole poem. The Heracles 
myth is somewhat further developed for the hero sur- 
mounts all difficulties, and, though he must die, he attains 


*Gen. x. 10. 
*Roscher’s Lex. d. gr. u. r. Myth., Il, p. 773. 
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Olympus and is there received into the circle of the celestial 
gods. 

Most Assyriologists agree that the sun’s passage 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac has furnished the 
original meaning for the stories told in the twelve tablets 
of the Izdubar epic. 








IZDUBAR AND EABANI. 4247 


IZDUBAR AND IMMORTALITY. 


The death of Heracles and also of Melkarth is repre- 
sented as a suicide which is regarded as a self-sacrifice, 
and the same is true of Samson. He goes to death volun- 
tarily, breaking down the temple of Dagon with the in- 
tention of slaying with him a great number of the oppres- 
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THE ADVENTURES OF IZDUBAR. 
From ancient monuments. 
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sors of his people. He knew that the edifice was filled with 
the lords of the Philistines, and it is expressly stated that 
on the roof alone there were three thousand men and 
women. The tacit implication is that the Philistines were 
weakened to such an extent that although the Israelites 
had not been freed, the Gentile authorities could no longer 
suppress them as mightily as before, and so it was fulfilled 
that Samson should “begin to deliver Israel out of the 
hand of the Philistines.” 

The end of Samson is the main point in which a com- 
parison of the Hebrew hero with Heracles and Izdubar 
breaks down, for it is characteristic of pagan solar myths 





IZDUBAR AND ARAD-EA., 4213 


that the sun-god goes down to Sheol, or whatever may be 
the name of the world of the dead, and returns thence to the 
world of the living. Not only Heracles descends to Hades, 
but also other heroes of the same type, Odysseus, Orpheus, 
7Eneas, etc., and the same is stated of Izdubar. The ac- 
quisition of immortality is the aim of both the Greek and 
the Babylonian heroes. In his anxiety to find his dead 
friend Eabani, Izdubar goes in search for the land of no 
return, and arrives at the coast, but the Queen of the Sea 
informs him that none but Shamash, the god of the sun, 
has ever crossed the ocean. However, Izdubar is persistent 
and is finally permitted to venture on the sea in company 
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with the ferry-man, Arad-Ea, the Babylonian Charon.’ 
They reach the Isles of the Blest and while remaining in 
the ferry Izdubar speaks with his friend, who gives him in- 
formation concerning the fate of the dead. Eabani thinks 
that the hero could not endure the description, but he com- 
forts him with the thought that those who receive proper 
funeral rites will be well taken care of. Suffering from 
leprosy Izdubar seeks the water of life and the plant of 
life. He is healed from leprosy through the assistance of 
Sitnapishtim, and he finds the plant which he calls ‘“‘as an 
old man he is changed into a youth,” but by some mishap 
he loses it again. 

When Heracles started out in search for the immortal- 
ity-giving apples of the Hesperides, he encountered also 
the difficulty of crossing the ocean, and he succeeded only 
because the sun-god allowed him to use his bark. 

Izdubar after death becomes a god, and Heracles too 


is welcomed in Olympus, but Samson’s career ends with 
his life. 


SAMSON AND HERACLES. 


It is characteristic that while Heracles, the hero of a 
cosmopolitan nation, is regarded as the saviour of man- 
kind who travels all over the inhabited earth, Samson is 
the saviour only of the tribe of Dan, and all his deeds are 
accomplished within the small radius of the tribe’s polit- 
ical horizon. He is born in Zorah and he dies in Gaza. 

It is customary even among critical minds to speak 
with admiration of the literary beauty and grandeur of 
the Samson story. Steinthal among others has devoted 
a number of pages to its praise, and I will not deny that 
especially the oldest and most original passages are ani- 


*The Greeks owe their ideas concerning the other world mainly to the 
Egyptians, and so the names “Charon” and “Elysium” are Egyptian. The 
former simply means “ferry-man” and the latter is the Egyptian Aalu, the 
Fields of the Blest,—also spelled Aaru. 
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mated by a truly poetic spirit, but judging the work in its 
present form I can only regret the censorship of its Deu- 
teronomic editor, for I believe that the passages which he 
has cut out as mythological, have been the most valuable, 
the most interesting, and also the most religious part of the 
legend. They are now lost beyond hope of recovery, and 
so the hero of a primitive faith that was animated by a be- 
lief in immortality, has become a mere country lout and 
a tough, who conscious of his physical strength is always 
ready for a brawl, and we feel the delight of the narrator 
as well as his audience when Samson finds a pretext to 
kill indiscriminately some thirty or a thousand Philistines. 
Even considered from the standpoint of Israelitic patriot- 
ism he has done nothing to lift his nation to a higher plane 
or a nobler conception of life. 

How much higher ranges the Greek Heracles, who in 
spite of the primitive crudeness of the original myth, has 
been idealized by Greek poets and philosophers into a pat- 
tern of highminded virtue! 

As early as the seventh century before Christ the poet 
Peisander wrote an apotheosis of Heracles, called the 
Heracley, and later Greek authors, such men as Xenophon 
and Prodicus,’ regarded him as an incarnation of divine 
perfection. It was said of Heracles that he came to the 
parting of the ways of life and he chose the difficult and 
steep, the way of virtue in preference to the broad and easy 
road to vice. And since Heracles had become the ideal of 
Greek youth, it became customary to look upon the details 
of the old myth as mere perversions of a deeper religious 
truth, supposed to be the original. Epictetus who calls 
Heracles a saviour, and the son of Zeus, says: “Do you 
believe the fables of Homer ?” 

Seneca speaks of Heracles as the ideal of the good 
man who lives exclusively for the welfare of mankind. 


*Xen., Mem. II, 1; Plato, Symp., p. 177 B. 
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Contrasting him to Alexander the Great, the conqueror 
of Asia, he says (De Benef., I, 14): 

“Heracles never gained victories for himself. He wan- 
dered through the circles of the earth, not as a conqueror, 
but as a protector. What, indeed, should the enemy of the 
wicked, the defensor of the good, the peace-bringer, con- 
quer for himself either on land or sea!” 

Epictetus praises Heracles frequently and declares that 
the evils which he combated served to elicit his virtues, 
and were intended to try him (I, 6). Zeus, who is identi- 
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THE ASCENT OF HERACLES TO OLYMPUS. 
Ancient vase picture. 


fied with God, is called his father and Heracles is said to 
be his son (III, 26). Heracles, when obliged to leave 
his children, knew them to be in the care of God. Epic- 
tetus. says (III, 24): 

“He knew that no man is an orphan, but that there is 
a father always and constantly for all of them. He had 
not only heard the words that Zeus was the father of men, 
for he regarded him as his father and called him such; 
and looking up to him he did what Zeus did. Therefore 
he could live happily everywhere.” 
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The Samson story breaks off very abruptly and leaves 
a very unsatisfactory ending in its present form, the only 
comfort being that in his death the hero kills an incredible 
number of Philistines. If this had been all, the Biblical 
tale would simply be the record of a dearly bought victory 
of the Philistines. 

However, we must take into consideration,—and the 
significance of this point should not be underrated,—that 
Christians look upon Samson as one of the prototypes of 
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Christ. Yet, strange to say, the point which alone could 
have made Samson a prototype of Christ is missing in the 
Samson story. 

Prototype means a first or imperfect and only tentative 
type. All solar heroes are prototypes of Christ, and when 
the fulfilment of the times focused all pre-Christian re- 
ligions into one, everything worthy and good in the proto- 
types of Christ was transferred upon Jesus whom the 
Church accepted as the fulfilment. In this perspective the 
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Samson story seems to regain its original pagan signifi- 


cance as symbolizing man’s hope for immortality. 

The saviours and heroes of Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy (Heracles, Dionysus, Orpheus, AEneas etc.), had gone 
down into the domain of Hades and returned to the land 
of the living; so it was a predetermined doctrine that Jesus 
before he could be recognized as the Christ, had to descend 
to hell and rise again from the tomb. 

The original narrative of the Samson story must have 
ended in the glorious return of the hero to life, but the 
Biblical account knows nothing of it. 


THE DYING GOD. 


There are a number of incidental features in the Sam- 
son legend that are occasionally met with in kindred tales 
of saviours, dying gods, sacrificial divinities and solar he- 
roes. They have not been mentioned before, because they 
are difficult to classify and so we group them here to- 
gether as a collection of stray observations having one 
common point of issue, the fate of the saviour-god who 
lives and dies for mankind. 

The people of a primitive age formed their idea of a 
saviour-god according to their religious convictions, tra- 
ditions, expectations and especially their superstitions, all 
of which had become incorporated in the performance of 
their annual festivals. When the time came that they ex- 
pected a Messiah or a Saviour, they naturally measured 
those figures of stories or perhaps also of natural life, with 
the notions they thus:attributed to the ideal formed of him; 
and as soon as some hero, historical or legendary, became 
a candidate for the honor of being recognized as a god- 
man his admirers naturally ascribed to him all those fea- 
tures which were deemed the indispensable characteristics 
of the god. 

We do not say that the life of Jesus, especially his pas- 
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sion and crucifixion were unhistorical; on the contrary we 
believe firmly that the nucleus of the Gospel stories is based 
upon fact, but we insist that the Gospel writers had in mind 
a typical, albeit vague, idea of the traditional conception of 
the god-man, and they interpreted the facts with a tend- 
ency which consciously or unconsciously dominated their 
minds, that they had to prove that Jesus was the Christ 
and that both his personality and his destiny fulfilled all 
the conditions of the current expectations. Thereby they 
incorporated inadvertently and sometimes purposely all 





SAMSON’S DRUDGERY. 


those features which in their time were deemed indispen- 
sable characteristics of the Saviour. 

We notice that Heracles is made a servant and he is 
bound by his destiny to accomplish the twelve labors for 
the weal of mankind. The underlying idea is that the 
sun drudges as a slave in the ministry of our needs; and so 
Samson too is degraded into a slave and set to turning 
a mill. It is expressly stated also of Christ (Phil. ii. 7) 
that he ‘“‘took upon him the form of a servant.” 

The explanation of the unhappy fate of the dying god 
receives different versions in different stories, but it is 
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natural that he is always represented as the innocent vic- 
tim of treachery . Judas is made responsible for the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, and Samson succumbs to the wiles of the 
treacherous Delilah. The legendary character of the story 
appears also in the fact that any ordinary mortal would 
have been on his guard against the falsehoods of his par- 
amour, but in myths and legends the destiny of a man is 
determined by other conditions, and so he is represented 
as incredibly stupid and absolutely blind to the snares laid 
for him. On the other hand, Delilah as well as the Phil- 
istines ought to have had other methods to find out Sam- 
son’s secret. 

Berosus tells us of Babylonian customs that “during 
the five days of the festival called the Sacaea, a prisoner 
condemned to death was dressed in the king’s robes, seated 
on the king’s throne, allowed to eat, drink, and order what- 
ever he chose, and even permitted to sleep with the king’s 
concubines. But at the end of five days he was stripped 
of his royal insignia, scourged and hanged or crucified.”* 
This feast was celebrated to represent dramatically the 
fate of the dying god in the same spirit and a similar 
fashion as was the custom among the Aztecs of Central 
America and the Khonds of Bengal. 

This Babylonian rite is apparently, as Mr. Frazer sug- 
gests,* a further evolution of a more ancient custom that 
is still practiced among the savage tribes of Africa, accord- 
ing to which the king, who is believed to be an incarnation 
of the deity, usually the god of life, or of the sun, or 
heaven, is sacrificed in his best years and before his phys- 
ical power can give out. Mr. Frazer says: 

“We must not forget that the king is slain in his char- 
acter of a god, his death, and resurrection, as the only 
imeans of perpetuating the divine life unimpaired, being 


* See J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Vol. II, pp. 24 ff. 
“Tbid., II, 240 ff. 
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deemed necessary for the salvation of his people and the 
world.” 

With the advance of civilization the old custom was 
modified. Mr. Frazer says: 

“When the time drew near for the king to be put to 
death, he abdicated for a few days, during which a tem- 
porary king reigned and suffered in his stead. At first 
the temporary king may have been an innocent person, 
possibly a member of the king’s own family; but with the 
growth of civilization, the sacrifice of an innocent person 
would be revolting to the public sentiment, and accord- 
ingly a condemned criminal would be invested with the 
brief and fatal sovereignty.” 

Finally even the vicarious sacrifice of a substitute king 
was abolished, and either replaced by an animal victim or 
merely acted on the stage in a dramatic performance. 

Though the victim is a god, or rather the representa- 
tion or incarnation of the deity, he is to be abandoned to 
the most dreadful fate of death, and so we meet with a 
statement that in the last moment he is forsaken by his 
god. As Christ cries out “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani,” so 
we learn that Yahveh forsook Samson and his strength 
was gone. 

A special endeavor is made to have the sacrifice volun- 
tary, and this is done among the Aztecs by intoxicating 
the victim with drinks and with honors and slaying him 
before he has a chance to give an ill-omened sign of regret. 
At the same time the people must have come into posses- 
sion of the person of the victim in a legal way. Accord- 
ingly it is insisted on that he has to be purchased with 
money and the price must be paid before the sacrifice is 
performed. This feature is evident in the ritual of the 
Khonds and is not absent either in the Christ story where 
Judas receives the thirty pieces of silver, nor in the Sam- 
son story in which a sum of money is paid to Delilah. 
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The idea that no atonement of sin is possible without 
the shedding of blood is common to all pre-Christian re- 
ligions (with the sole exception of Buddhism), and even 
Christianity still clings to it, as we read in Hebrews ix. 22, 
“without shedding of blood is no remission.” 

The old Mexicans slew their god and ate him, which is 
a symbolical act indicating that we live on the deity, be 
it the god of vegetation or any other life-spending source 
of nature. Originally the harvest god is thought present 
in the very cerials, and in partaking of food we partake 
of the god himself. From this standpoint it was deemed 
essential that the devotees should eat thé flesh and drink 
the blood’ of the god and we cannot doubt that in the age 
of savagery, this ritual was literally performed, horrible 
though it must appear to modern mankind that condemns 
cannibalism as the most detestable abomination. In place 
of the human representative of the god we find in the cere- 
monies of a less savage age a substitute of some kind, 
either a sacrificial animal or a sacrificial bread offering, 
which latter was freqently kneaded in the shape of the 
god incarnation. A ceremony in which the figure of a god 
made of dough is killed and then sacramentally eaten is 
still performed in Tibet, and we can not doubt that the 
original conception of the Lord’s Supper is an echo of this 
ancient rite of eating the god, which was deemed an es- 
sential part of the feast held in his honor. 

The same idea is very emphatically expressed in John 
vi. 53-57: “Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; and 
I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my 


. *Even the Old Testament speaks of “the blood of the grapes.” See Gen. 
xliv, 11. 
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flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him. 
As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Fa- 
ther: so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me.” 

The great progress of Christianity consisted in the 
practical abolition of all blood-sacrifices as well as the 
actual partaking of the flesh and blood of the victim. The 
idea of the significance of blood and the shedding of blood 
was too firmly rooted in the minds of the large masses of 
mankind simply to be set aside as was done in India by 
the Buddha. Acknowledging the force of the ancient re- 
ligions, Christianity overcame them by pointing out that 
the atonement was now accomplished for all time through 
the death of Christ, and the sacrament of partaking of the 
very flesh and blood of the god was sufficiently performed 
by the substitution of sanctified bread and wine. This 
satisfied all the pagan claims without continuing the bar- 
barous ceremony. 

If the original Samson story contained anything of this 
kind it would have been so offensive to the redactor that 
he would not have tolerated it, and so its absence is natu- 
rally explained. 

How tenacious traditions are! The old ritual of a 
human sacrifice has been abandoned but the festival is still 
continued to the present day in the form of the carnival 
which not without a good historical reason precedes in the 
annals of the Christian calendar the celebration of the 
passion of Christ. The king of the carnival was originally 
the victim that was to undergo the torture of a sacrificial 
death, but shortly before his doom he enjoyed the honors 
of a mock-kingdom. We read of Christ that they “put 
on him a scarlet robe. And when they had platted a crown 
of thorns, they put it upon his head, and a reed in his right 
hand; and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked 
him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews!” 

It can scarcely be accidental that the Philistines are 
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said to have had Samson produced at their festival, “that 
he might make them sport.” 

We cannot doubt that the king of the Saczean festival 
was conducted through the city in festive procession, and 
we are inclined to think that this feature of the ceremony 
formed one of the most popular and impressive parts of 
the feast. Even this has been preserved in both the story 
of Christ and latter-day customs, such as carnival proces- 
sions. The Gospel stories dwell with special emphasis 
on the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, and some 
of our Christian artists have indeed represented the scene 
as a theatrical pageant which is specially notable in Doré’s 
well-known painting. 

Our carnivals have originated from dramatic represen- 
tations and are a secular treatment of the same religious 
ceremony, which in the Church developed as the so-called 
mystery-play, originally a dramatic performance of the 
Easter story. 

In the age of Constantine Christianity became the state 
religion of the Roman empire. This event, to be sure, 
Christianized the broad masses of the people but it intro- 
duced at the same time a number of pagan features and 
pagan beliefs into the life of the Church. It must have 
been in this age that the Church continued the practice of 
making the Easter ritual a dramatic performance after the 
precedence of the Attis and Tammuz festivals, the former 
of which, as we learn from Firmicus, was celebrated on 
the first day of spring while his resuscitation to life was 
placed two days later. 

How much the Christian ceremonies preserve of the 
ancient pagan traditions appears also from the significance 
that light plays in the Easter ritual. In the Greek Church 
the priest announces the beginning of the feast with the 
words: “The celestial fire has come down from the clouds; 
the holy candle is lit.” 
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There is an additional point worth mentioning. The 
word sakhag,® which in English versions is commonly 
translated “to make sport,” includes the meaning of sing- 
ing, dancing, and playing on musical instruments, in the 
same way that the word “play” is also used in both 
senses.’ Accordingly Luther translates the term by spie- 
Jen, and the traditional interpretation as represented in 
some Biblical pictures makes Samson play on a stringed 
instrument which proves that our popular conception of 
him is unconsciously associated with Apollo, the solar god, 
who is at the same time a master of the lute. 

These notes on comparative saviour-lore throw a light 
also on the construction of the Gospel story of Christ in 
which we find so many echoes of ancient pagan saviours. 

Samson, the solar hero and as such a prototype of 
Christ, was betrayed and sold for money; he drudged as 
a Slave, and shortly before his death made sport before the 
Philistines. These incidents are minor points, but their 
introduction into the Samson legend can scarcely be re- 
garded as accidental, when we bear in mind the signifi- 
cance which these same features possess in kindred stories 
where their connection with the underlying idea of the 
fate of the dying saviour-god has not yet been lost. 


SAMSON’S TOMB. 


Every province of Egypt had a sepulchre of Osiris, 
and the legend explained this by telling how his body had 
been cut into several pieces which were buried in these 
different places. Perhaps originally the priests of every 
sepulchre claimed for their fane that the entire body of 
Osiris rested there; for we know that some of the Greek 
gods, too, possessed tombs, and it is not impossible that 

spay 


"For further particulars see Gesenius’s Hebrew Dicitionary, German ed., 
Vol. II, p. 615. 
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the same god possessed several tombs. We will not be 
mistaken if we look upon these tombs as cenotaphs, or 
empty sepulchres, not unlike Christian crypts, erected for 
the sole purpose of impressing the people with the reality 
of the god that had died and come to life again. 

It is pretty certain that the names beginning with Beth, 
i. e., “house,” indicate the presence of a temple. Beth- 
Lehem is the city where stood the house of Laham (i. e., 
a temple of the god Laham) and in the same way Beth 
Shemesh must have been the site of the temple of the sun- 














Possibly the Tomb of Samson. 


god, Shamash. It was situated right between Zorah and 
Eshtaol and we are told that there, too, (i. e., between 
Zorah and Eshtaol) was the tomb of the Manoah tribe 
where Samson lay buried. This sepulchre may have been 
near the temple of Shamash or may even have been con- 
nected with it, and the probability is that it was just as 
empty as were all the cenotaphs of Egyptian and other 
Gentile gods. 

In the Recognitions of Clement (X, 23) it is stated 
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that the tomb of Zeus is shown among the Cretans, and we 
read further (ibid. 24): 

“But also the sepulchres of Jupiter’s sons, who are 
regarded among the Gentiles as gods, are openly pointed 
out, one in one place, and another in another: that of 
Mercury at Hermopolis; that of the Cyprian Venus at 
Cyprus; that of Mars in Thrace; that of Bacchus at 
Thebes, where he is said to have been torn in pieces; that 
of Hercules at Tyre, where he was burnt with fire; that of 
Esculapius in Epidaurus.” 


WHY THE RESURRECTION OF SAMSON WAS SUPPRESSED. 


Though the Samson legend must have been the ancient — 
Hebrew myth of the adventures of the sun-god, all those 
extraordinary miracles which savor of pagan divinities 
have been reduced to deeds of human valor and among 
other things the most characteristic event of a mytholog- 
ical nature, Samson’s resurrection, has been removed. I 
am convinced that in the original Samson epic the return 
of the hero from Sheol played a prominent part, for all 
pagan sun worshipers gloried in their god, because, al- 
though at nightfall he descends into hell, he comes out 
again the next morning unscathed. All sun-hero myths 
preach immortality on the argument that the sun loses 
his power in winter and is resuscitated to life in the spring. 

The theme of the original Samson legend can only have 
been the same great legend which at all times and among 
all nations engrossed the attention of religious thinkers. 
It is an answer to the question “Is death the end of all?” 
The legend of the descent of the sun into Orcus and his 
triumphant return to life is the good tidings that proclaims 
the eternity of life, and the remarkable stories of the ad- 
ventures of the sun, be it in the different countries over 
which he passed or in the several mansions in the sky, form 
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an inexhaustible storehouse for all kinds of wondrous ro- 
mance. 

This same subject constitutes the most typical feature 
of all the most important and most popular myths of man- 
kind. In fact we may consider it as the most characteristic 
type of pagan religion which is still reflected in fairy tales 
(such as the story of Psyche) and all kindred traditions. 
Everywhere we meet with a hero who is somehow the in- 
carnation of the deity or a god that has temporarily as- 
sumed human form to appear on earth as a helper and 
saviour. We learn of his troubles and dangers, of the 
enemies who encompass him and gain an apparent vic- 
tory over his cause, but finally he overcomes all evil and 
breaks through the doors of death gaining new life and 
new strength in his glorious resurrection. Nor is this 
characteristic feature of pagan myths limited to the sun- 
god. It appears also in the sprouting and withering vege- 
tation, which temporarily succumbs to the intrigues of 
winter but reappears victoriously every spring in the field. 

It is a remarkable fact which has frequently been 
pointed out, that while Babylonians, Syrians, Phoenicians 
and Egyptians believed in immortality, the Old Testament 
contains no allusions to it. On the contrary, it denounces 
as an abomination the rites of Tammuz, the god who dies 
and rises to life again, and condemns to death all wizards 
and witches who after the fashion of mediums (as in- 
stanced in the story of the witch of Endor) used to summon 
and consult the spirits of the dead. The truth is that the 
priestly redactors were animated with a zeal for a pure 
monotheism and a contempt for ail pagan institutions. 
They were convinced that Yahveh nad revealed himself 
to Moses as the one and only true God, and so they looked 
upon all traces of polytheistic customs in their traditions 
as backsliding into the ways of idolatry. It is natural 
therefore that they would not countenance in their Scrip- 
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tures such features or doctrines as would indicate that 
their fathers had sanctioned the fables of the Gentiles, and 
they would necessarily omit the resurrection story of Sam- 
son which reminded them so much of the resurrection of 
Tammuz. 

The immortality idea could not be suppressed for any 
length of time and so it asserted itself again in the apoc- 
ryphal books which constitute the most important link be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity. They contain the seeds 
from which Christianity developed and also explain how 
later Judaism adopted a belief in the immortality of the 
soul, which, however, has been purified of the pagan ele- 
ments attached to the Babylonian view, so closely con- 
nected with the mythology of Istar and Tammuz and the 
superstitious practices of spirit conjurors. 


THE REDACTION OF THE SAMSON STORY. 


The treatment of the Samson legend fairly characterizes 
the general work of a late redactor. It is firmly established 
that the leading minds among the Jews in the Babylonian 
exile were zealous monotheists. They hated mythology, 
polytheism, and the worship of idols in any form. They 
spurned the paganism of the surrounding nations as well 
as in their own tradition. And so in collecting their sacred 
literature, they edited the several scriptures in a rational- 
izing spirit. Far from being credulous, as freethinkers 
usually represent them, we insist that they were the ration- 
alists, the freethinkers, and iconoclasts of their age. And 
so they either cut out the mythological element as pagan 
superstition or humanized its supernatural features, or 
explained pagan institutions as apostacy.’ 

*Such passages as Judges ii. 13, or iii. 7; iv. I; viii. 38, etc. are of Deu- 
teronomic origin and, it seems to me, indicate omissions from the sources 
which the priestly redactor still had at his command. The original sources 


from which he drew his account were not yet purely monotheistic and must 
have related how the Israelites worshiped not only 343 but also Baal and 
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It is characteristic of the Bible that with very few ex- 
ceptions fables and folklore in their original form are ab- 
sent, and the cosmological stories have been simplified into 
a dry report of a six days’ work of creation, yet some 
traces of the originally mythological character of the an- 
cient Hebrew legend have been preserved in the Old Testa- 
ment, in spite of the attempt at their obliteration.? 

Nothing was more odious to the reformers of Judaism 
than the pagan ideas incorporated in the Tammuz ritual, 
which consists in the bewailing of the dying god, and 
‘shortly afterward in the celebration of his resurrection, 
a kind of Babylonian Good Friday with its subsequent 
Easter festival. The absence in the Old Testament of any 
-allusion to a belief in the immortality of the soul finds its 
easiest explanation in the theory that all references to it 
have been carefully removed, and so it is in keeping with 
the general tendency of the redactor’s work that the Sam- 
-son story should have been cut short where it became too 
similar to the myths of pagan deities such as Tammuz, 
Adonis, and Marduk, who descended into the realm of the 
dead, broke open the gates of hell, and returned victor- 
iously to the land of the living. Thus the Samson story 
by being rationalized became a torso. It has been deprived 

_of its original meaning and has simply been reduced to the 
story of a rollicking bravo, whose sole merit consists in 
having done great injury to the Philistines. 


CONCLUSION. 


From all that has been said of the Samson story we 
must grant that it resembles not only the pagan solar 
myths and the fate of the dying gods, but also the life of 


Astarte. Our redactor ascribed all the misfortunes that befell Israel to the 
worship of other gods, and he selected with preference the heroes of Yahveh 
- worship for national commendation. 

2See the author’s articles “The Fairy-Tale Element in the Bible,” The 
Monist, XI, p. 405; and “The Babylonian and Hebrew Views of Man’s Fate 
” After Death,” The Open Court, XV, p. 346. 
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Christ in whom in the course of the religious development 
of mankind all these weird and mysterious notions have 
found their final expression. But the main event without 
which the story of the Crucified would be a tragedy—the 
resurrection—is missing in the Samson story. 

While the Samson story as we have it is a torso, and 
can as such be regarded as satisfactory neither from a 
religious nor literary standpoint, it is nevertheless a most 
valuable relic in the history of the evolution of religious 
ideas. The story as it stands has no doubt been mutilated 
and has suffered from the hands of monotheistic zealots, 
who in their well-intentioned anxiety to cut out the pagan 
element have removed its most characteristic features, yet 
there is enough left to give an approximate idea of what 
the ideal of a divine incarnation had become in the phase 
of Danite civilization. We still feel the thrill with which 
narrator and hearer were warmed while thinking of the 
irresistible Samson. We enjoy the very sound of the He- 
brew original, most poetic in those fragments which must 
be deemed most ancient, and so we will naturally look with 
reverence upon this interesting religious document for we 
know that the hero who is represented by Heracles, Izdu- 
bar, Odysseus, Siegfried, Mithra and others, is a prelimi- 
nary and tentative formation of that great ideal which 
found its final completion in the Christian idea of the God- 
man, Christ, the judge who at his second advent is to sit in 
judgment over the quick and the dead, the King of the 
world to come when there shall be no misery, no want nor 
worry, and no death. 

There is one point only to be added for the purpose 
of anticipating a misconstruction of the significance of our 
results. The similarity of the Christ story to pagan leg- 
ends does not lower Christianity to the level of paganism; 
but, on the contrary, it raises paganism to the dignity of 
genuine religion. Pagan myths, in spite of their crudities, 
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are born of the same yearning, the same devotion, the 
same hopes. We do not say that paganism and Christian- 
ity are on the same level, for they are marked by decided 
differences. Paganism belongs to the period of nature 
worship while Christianity characterizes the age in which 
an appreciation of the soul establishes a contrast between 
nature and spirit. As a result of these differences the 
Christian version of the God-man discards all those fea- 
tures which are all too human and all too natural, and 
savor strongly of materialism, translating the story into 
that conception of spirituality which pervades the entire 
religious atmosphere of the age. 

Our treatment of the Samson story conveys a lesson 
of no mean importance, and one that is gradually being 
recognized among leading theologians, namely that com- 
parative religion and higher criticism will considerably 
modify our religious faith. 

Some pious people in their well-intentioned anxiety 
for the holiest ideals of mankind denounce research as 
ungodly and shun it as if it were sinful and a work of the 
evil one. They foresee the coming change and feel a lack 
of strength to adapt themselves to it. Yet the change 
is unavoidable. It would be better for them had they 
less belief in the letter and more faith in the spirit. If the 
results of scientific investigation are wrong we need not 
worry, for they will soon be refuted; but if they be the 
truth, no power can prevail against them. And if they 
are true, they. can not be evil, for the truth is of God— 
perhaps not of the God of a sectarian interpretation of 
religion, but of the God of truth, the God of honesty, the 
God of veracity, the God of science. 

Science is not a human invention. Science is a reve- 
lation of God, and in the field of religion science is destined 
to accomplish the work of a great reformation. Science 
will mature our religious longings and purify our faith. 
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Comparative religion will broaden us, and criticism is the 
refining furnace which will enable us to separate the gold 
from the dross. 

With better and more exact knowledge we shall need a 
new interpretation of our faith, but the new interpretation 
will be as much the result of historical development as the 
present is the outcome of the past. The religion of the fu- 
ture will be in spirit the same as the religion of the past. 
Indeed, if we take mankind as a whole we can say that the 
religion of the future will be this selfsame religion of the 
past with such corrections or alterations as the present 
will have to add thereto. 

We close with a quotation from the apocryphal book 
of Esdras (1 Esdras iv. 38), a passage which would have 
deserved a place in the canon. It reads: 

“As for the truth, it endureth, and is always strong; 
it liveth and conquereth for evermore. With her there 
is no accepting of persons or rewards; but she doth the 
things that are just, and refraineth from all unjust and 
wicked things; and all men do well like of her works. 
Neither in her judgment is.any unrighteousness; and she 
is the strength, kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages. 
Blessed be the God of Truth!” 





ERASMUS’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


N his Renaissance Types W. S. Lilly asserts “that since 

the origin of Christianity there are perhaps only two 
other men—St. Augustine and Voltaire—whose influence 
can be paralleled with that of Erasmus.” These two men 
lived, like Erasmus, in periods of transition. Another 
interesting coincidence is that their writings, and especially 
their correspondence, give us the most vivid image of their 
times. They not only exerted considerable influence upon 
their contemporaries, but they have been effective instru- 
ments in moulding the mode of thought of later genera- 
tions. Their influence is still a potent factor in more than 
one respect. 

Neither Augustine nor Erasmus was conscious of the 
fact that his labor would affect almost every thinking rep- 
resentative of the human race for centuries. Erasmus 
was, indeed, no professed or systematic philosopher, but 
the history of philosophy cannot neglect to take serious 
account of his lifework. One of his biographers, Nisard, 
in Renaissance and Reform has declared that the whole 
Renaissance of western Europe in the sixteenth century 
converged towards him. What is of especial interest to 
the modern reader, is the decidedly modern ring of his 
Lebensanschauung. 

Erasmus is par excellence the man of letters of the 
Renaissance. His works fill ten folio volumes, two of 
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which contain his personal correspondence with almost 
every prominent scholar, ecclesiastic, and statesman of his 
time. These two volumes belong to the most interesting 
literature of a very interesting period. Letter-writing 
in the days of the Renaissance was considered an art and 
practiced as such; any topic of interest, whether theological 
philosophical, grammatical, literary or esthetic, was treated 
at length in those epistolae, and some attain to the bulk of 
a pamphlet. It is by no means an easy matter to form a 
personal acquaintance with each of his correspondents, 
whose number is almost legion. It is apparent that these 
letters constitute an abundant source from whence to as- 
certain Erasmus’s opinions in matters of philosophy and 
theology ; on the other hand, we may concede that our wit- 
ness is not above impeachment in regard to details. These 
letters were as a rule intended for publication and not so 
much addressed to the recipient as to the “Republic of 
Letters” which to a certain extent was realized in the days 
of the Renaissance “when Homer sang again his Iliad and 
Cicero and Demosthenes thundered forth their grand ora- 
tions to an enraptured audience,” who considered them- 
selves the rightful descendents and heirs of classical an- 
tiquity. 

In vain do we search Erasmus’s letters and other works 
for a connected system of philosophy. More than once he 
expresses contempt for systematic philosophy, claiming 
that such endeavor leads to pride and arrogance, as St. 
Paul tells us, “Knowledge puffeth up.” He had no affin- 
ity with the heroic struggle of the scholastics for one great 
principle of knowledge. His almost stereotyped expression 
is “Sophistize.” His correspondents follow in his steps. 
His implacable hatred against the Scotist philosophy was 
one of the ruling passions of his life. He describes the 
Scotists as men of rotten brains, black hearts, who for- 
getting all about the virtues practiced by Christ, try to 
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save the world by the discussion of such profound questions 
as “how many angels could dance on the point of a nee- 
dle?” ; “could Christ have entered into hypostatical union 
with a gourd, an ass, a woman, etc.?” This quotation 
is taken from the Encomium Moriae, and we may feel in- 
duced to make allowances on account of the humorous vein 
of the booklet. In an epistle addressed to Thomas Grey 
(No. 59 of Nichols’s Edition) he asserts that Epimenides 
has an improved incarnation in Scotus. He tells us that 
the Cretan prophet during his protracted sleep dreamed 
of nothing but those subtilties of which the Scotists now 
may boast. In his younger years he showed a certain 
respect for Thomas Aquinas, whom Leo XIII styled “the 
Bulwark of the Romish Church,” but under the influence 
of Colet, as Seebohm in his Oxford Reformers proves, he 
changed his position radically and came to see in the 
Doctor Angelicus “the most arrogant creature that ever 
lived—the man who had defined all things in heaven and 
on earth with such boldness and haughtiness, and had so 
thoroughly corrupted the teaching of Christ with his pro- 
fane philosophy.” The defining and dogmatizing fury of 
the schoolmen was as disgusting and repugnant to his skep- 
tic temper in his younger years as Luther’s tendency in 
the same direction was later on. This is not surprising, 
since Erasmus was conscious of a strong affinity between 
his conception of Christianity and that of the early fathers, 
such as Justin, Origen, Jerome and Tertullian, who had 
no tinge of the dogmatizing mania of the schoolmen and 
their expounders. 

That Erasmus had no inclination toward systematic 
philosophy we may infer from the fact that he is not at 
home in the writings of Plato and Aristotle. The philos- 
ophy of his heart is the philosophy of Christ, the Apostles 
and the early Fathers. Erasmus, a thoroughly practical 
man had no leaning toward metaphysical speculation and 
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as for his simple theology, the working of the Holy Spirit 
upon the human mind interested him a thousand times 
more than the mysterious processio a patre filioque. The 
discussion of this dogma had filled a century with strife 
and nausea. Erasmus, the ardent lover of peace cherished 
a righteous grudge against this food of the rabies theolo- 
gorum which he abhorred much more than Melanchthon. 
Promovere bonas literas atque reducere eeclesiam ad pris- 
tinam puritatem (“to promote good letters and lead the 
Church back to its original purity”) ; this was the work of 
his life, which he had set himself in early youth. His 
conception of the work of the Holy Spirit tallies with that 
of Justin Martyr who recognized the logos spermatikos in 
the writings of heathen philosophers. Erasmus admits 
(in one of his Colloquia) that he feels often enough tempted 
to pray “Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis.” In the writings 
of Cicero he recognizes an atmosphere of holiness and 
virtue; he, the keen “anti-Ciceronian,” as Scaliger and 
Bembo called him, is, I believe, the man who of all scholars 
had the highest admiration for Cicero and entered deepest 
into his feelings. I quote only one short paragraph from 
his Colloquia: 

“Fateor affectum meum apud amicos: non possum le- 
gere librum Ciceronis De Senectute, De Amicitia, De Offi- 
ciis, De Tusculanis Quaestionibus, quin aliquoties exosculer 
codicem ac venerer sanctum illud pectus afflatum caelesti 
numine.” Nay, even in Horace he detects traces of the 
Sanctus Spiritus. This discovery alone was enough to 
throw upon him a suspicion of heresy. 

While Dante of all the pagans saved only Cato of Utica, 
who sacrificed life for libery, and Emperor Trajan from 
the dread Inferno, Erasmus believes that the Creator and 
Redeemer will apply a more liberal standard to those souls 
whose ignorance of God’s true nature was due only to 
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their surroundings. This interpretation is not very far 
from Goethe’s idea :* 


“Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.” 


Erasmus was in his days the only champion of broad- 
est tolerance, and in this respect he believed he followed 
in the wake of Christ, the mildest of men, and of the early 
Fathers. Christianity in his conception ought to be peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit, not strife and struggle. Jn 
necessariis unitas, in caeteris libertas, in omnibus caritas, 
was the motto of St. Augustine. Erasmus without urging 
the first postulate to undue length, emphasized liberty of 
conscience and world-embracing charity. And nothing con- 
vinced him so thoroughly that the Church of his time had 
been corrupted to the core and needed regeneration and 
rejuvenation in the fountain head of Christianity, as the 
spirit of intolerance and persecution prevailing in the Ec- 
clesia militans of his days, as represented by Scotists, 
Thomists, etc. 

In a letter to Volzius, written in 1518 and afterwards 
published as preface to a new edition of the Enchiridion 
he makes this recommendation in order to effect a thorough 
reformation of the Church: 

“A Commission of pious and learned men should bring 
together into a compendium from the purest sources of 
the Gospels and the apostles and their most approved 
commentators, the whole philosophy of Christ with as 
much simplicity as learning; as much brevity as clearness. 
What pertains to the faith should be treated in as few ar- 
ticles as possible; what belongs to life, also in but few 
words and so put that men may know that the yoke of 
Christ is easy and pleasant, not cruel; that they have been 

*“A good man, through obscurest aspirations 


Has still an instinct of the one true way.” 
—Translated by Bayard Taylor. 
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given fathers, not tyrants; pastors, not robbers; called 
to salvation, not betrayed into slavery.” In the early 
Christian Church, he asserts, bishops and other authorities 
used to admonish heretics, not burn them. Even in his 
own days, he thinks, a certain amount of courtesy and dis- 
cretion in handling of antagonists would do no harm and 
would contribute considerably towards an amicable settle- 
ment of discussions. Even the arch-heretic Arius, he 
would have tried at least to convince by arguments and not 
by threatening him with hell-fires—of which theologians 
should make parsimonious use. In a letter addressed to 
the archbishop of Mayence he insists that he would exclude 
nobody from his company on account of their being fol- 
lowers of Luther. “I am,’ he says, “neither Luther’s 
accuser, nor advocate nor judge. I would not presume 
to judge, for that is always a matter of extreme difficulty ; 
still less would I condemn. .. .I find that many in our days 
are only for compulsion, for destroying and extinguishing, 
though Augustine did not approve of compulsion, unless 
leaching was combined with it; even against the Donatists 
who were not merely heretics, but bloodthirsty robbers.” 

From no other ecclesiastic of that turbulent epoch which 
Adolph Honorath in his Leben Luthers styles das grobia- 
nische Zeitalter, do we hear the evangel of Christian tol- 
erance in such crystal clearness. 

Peace, concord, harmony is the principal tenet of what 
he considers his “Christian philosophy.” If peace could 
be maintained, he argues, the diffusion of knowledge and 
the overthrow of superstition will work out a real and last- 
ing reformation. No other state of the Church is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit or purpose of Christ. The abuses 
prevalent in the Church should be cleared away, liberty 
of conscience strenuously asserted; so, he believed, would 
it be possible to maintain the unity of the Church under 
its visible head, the Bishop of Rome. 
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This conception of practical Christian philosophy is 
always in Erasmus’s mind. In a letter to Louis Berus, 
dated Louvain, May 14, 1521, he uses the same term in 
connection with Luther’s teaching: Luther might have 
taught “the philosophy of the Gospel” with great advan- 
tage to the Christian flock and benefited the world by 
writing books, if he had abstained from what could not but 
end in disturbance. 

Practical Christianity is Erasmus’s ideal, not idle dis- 
putations. 

“Ts it not possible,” he asks in the preface to his edition 
of St. Hilary, “to have fellowship with the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, without being able to explain 
philosophically the distinction between the Father and the 
Son, or between the Holy Spirit and both the other persons; 
or the difference between the generation of the Son and 
the procession of the Spirit? If I believe the tradition of 
the Church that there are three of one substance, what need 
of laborious disputation?. .. .In olden times faith consisted 
in the life rather than in the profession of a multitude of 
articles... At last, faith ceased to be a matter of the heart 
and was wholly transferred to written documents.” 

Erasmus’s attitude is perfectly clear; he wants the 
spirit that quickeneth, not the letter that killeth. Critics 
complaining of the equivocality of his language he could 
have silenced in Goethe’s style: “Wer mich nicht verstehen 
kann, der lerne besser lesen.” He is not against cere- 
monies, provided they are enlivened with faith and charity. 
In his Enchiridion he wrestles valiantly with the same 
difficult problem which excited the Hebrew prophets of 
yore to a white heat enthusiasm,—the wedding of the 
spirit of simple heartfelt piety to an elaborate ceremonial 
system. The solution he offers is the same which the seers 
of Jehovah emphasized: Do everything connected with 
the ritual in the right intention; then your offerings and 
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holocausts will be acceptable to the Most High, then even 
insignificant observances will mean something. In a letter 
to Colet he explains the motive that induced him to write 
this tractate: ‘““Enchiridon conscripsi ad hoc solum ut me- 
derer errori vulgo religionem constituentium in caeremo- 
niis et observantiis paene plus quam Judaicis rerum cor- 
poralium, ea quae ad pietatem pertinent, mire negligen- 
tur.” Peculiar to this book is a distinction which he 
draws between spirit and soul, of which he is so fond that 
he battledores and shuttlecocks it beyond limits. 

“The body is the purely material, the spirit the purely 
divine, but the soul living between the two belongs per- 
manently to neither, but is tossed back and forth from one 
to the other according as it resists or gives way to the 
temptations of the flesh. The spirit makes us gods, the 
flesh makes us beasts, the soul makes us men.” The type 
of piety which Erasmus emphasizes seems to be largely in- 
fluenced by Thomas a Kempis’s Jmitatio Christi. This 
is the more remarkable, as Erasmus never mentions 
Thomas whose name must have been a household-word in 
the schools of the Brethren of the Common Life. Like the 
author of the /mitatio he wants the doctrine of Christ 
pure and simple, and he attributes the corruption of Chris- 
tianity to its amalgamation with pagan philosophy. What 
Erasmus conceives this philosophy of Christ, this essence 
of primitive Christianity to be, we learn from his Novum 
Instrumentum, his most complete work. The message he 
delivers is almost the same as in the Enchiridion: piety of 
the heart, not pharisaical observances, genuine love of 
God and man, is the substance of Christ’s teaching. The 
mildness and humility of Christ shall penetrate and per- 
meate our lives and make us, as it were, true reproductions 
of Christ, according to Tertullian’s Christianus alter Chris- 
tus. 

He indulges his reformatory vein in his annotations; 
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he criticizes the well-known abuses of monasticism, the 
dogmatizing mania of the theologians with the same free- 
dom he had used in the Encomium Moriae even with 
greater vigor—of course without raillery. 

In a letter to Leo X referring to his second edition, 
he rightfully boasts: 

“Qui hactenus e putribus lacunis pertubatum quan- 
dam et frigidam theologiam hauriebant, nunc ex purissimis 
fontibus Christi et Apostolorum haurire malunt.” 

In the boldness of his criticism he follows in the wake 
of his idolized Laurentius Valla. Valla and Erasmus may 
be considered the venerable inceptors of Scripture criti- 
cism. Of St. Luke’s style he remarks, that it is purer than 
that of the rest of the Evangelists, owing to his acquaint- 
ance with Greek literature. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 


-he tells us, breathes the spirit of St. Paul but is not at all 


in his style. He doubts whether the Apocalypse be the 
work of John the Apostle. In a note to the famous verse 
Matt. xviii. 18, “Upon this rock I will build my church,” 
he expresses surprise that anyone should have so perverted 
the meaning as to refer the words exclusively to the Roman 
pontiff. On Matt. xvii. 5, “Hear ye him!” he remarks: 
“Christ is the only teacher who has been appointed by God 
himself. Such authority has been committed to no theo- 
logian, to no bishop, to no pope or prince.” The statement 
in Acts ix. 43, that Peter lodged with Simon the tanner 
inspired the following passionate exclamation: “Oh, how 
great a guest, the very chief of Apostles to lodge with so. 
humble an entertainer! In our days three royal palaces 
scarce suffice Peter’s successor.” He expresses a timid 
doubt, as to whether matrimony was known as a sacrament 
to Augustine or Jerome. We cannot fail to see that the 
principle of interpretation he applies is that of common 
sense. He wants to establish the meaning of the text 
grammatically and bids farewell to the allegorical method 
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of Origen, of which he had made use in the Enchiridion. 
He urges individual liberty of interpretation provided the 
established dogmas of the Church are not attacked. 

As for criticism of style, he is the most enlightened man 
of the Renaissance. We would cite his admirable tractate, 
Ciceronianus sive de optimo genere dicendi. The first ne- 
cessity, he holds, is the adequate expression of the idea, no 
matter whether Cicero would have used the same words 
or not. The apish imitation even of the best stylist Latium 
(and he might have said “the world”) has produced, he 
ridicules with subtle irony and an amount of vehemence 
rarely found in his writings. There was, after all, no 
perfect Ciceronian in his time. He introduces a quasi- 
Ciceronian who works six long and dreary nights to turn 
out six sentences of doubtful Ciceronian Latinity. So he 
advises those “Ciceronianissimi” to desist from a chase 
after will-o’-the-wisps and rainbows. The main thing is 
to have ideas; words will follow naturally. 

In the preface to the second edition of Jerome’s works 
he gives us his idea of “the critical sense” which he pro- 
claims the sole and supreme judge in matters of contested 
authority. He does not care a whit for the stupid objec- 
tions of some people, that the same author has not always 
the same style. The style of old age is different from that 
of youth as a comparative study of Cicero’s orations will 
prove. Sometimes, he admits, we vary our style intention- 
ally to adapt it to different subjects. Nevertheless, the 
style remains the reliable touchstone and it is easy for the 
experienced critic to recognize in the old man the features 
of the boy. As for Jerome, to adduce a concrete example, 
his splendid gifts, his power of combination, of pleasantry, 
would defy the rarest skill of imitation. 

Erasmus, however, speaks often of philosophy without 
an epithet, but he means by the word what the later and 
more distinctly ethical schools of. antiquity meant—not a 
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speculative theory about reality, but the art of living ac- 
cording to reason. His philosophers are not Plato or 
Aristotle, but the “moralists’ Seneca, Plutarch, Cicero. 
His admiration for Plutarch’s ethical writings is indeed 
excessive. Plutarch touches an harmonious chord of his 
soul. Like the great biographer he pays a good deal of at- 
tention to the smallest details of conduct. Let us listen for 
a moment to the valuable practical advice he administers 
to his young friend Peter Gillis (Nichols, p. 462): 

“Lay down for yourself a definite scheme of life, deter- 
mining what you want to do and at what hours, and do not 
crowd one thing upon another, without finishing what you 
begin first. In this way you will lengthen your day, which 
is now almost totally lost. And whereas you find fault with 
your memory, you will do well in my opinion to make a 
diary from each year (it is no great trouble to do so) and 
note down daily in a word or two if anything has taken 
place that you wish not to forget. I beg and entreat you 
to accustom yourself in the conduct of life to be guided by 
judgment and not by impulse. If you have made any mis- 
take, consider at once whether you can set it right in any 
way or diminish the evil; that you will do better, if you do 
it quietly than in an excited state. If there is any remedy, 
apply it; if not, what good can come of anger or sorrow 
except that you double the evil by your own fault ?” 

In the Adagia he gives us many quotations from the 
Stoics. Their sustine et abstine he has always on his lips; 
he is inexhaustible in the praise of the four cardinal vir- 
tues. The imperturbability of mind, of which the genuine 
Stoics boasted, Erasmus prized very highly. Their secun- 
dum naturam vivere he emphasizes with great energy. 
Here, I believe, it is not amiss to remark that Justin Mar- 
tvr defined the Christian life as secundum naturam vivere. 

His Stoic maxim Erasmus applies as a corrective of 
one of the great ethical aberrations of the Church. Because 
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it is against nature he abhors an enforced celibacy. Noth- 
ing to him is more against the laws of nature than an old 
maid. Matrimony is the natural state for adults. He be- 
lieves that it affords a thousand times more opportunity 
to practice all the virtues of Christian life than celibacy. 
About matrimony nobody has written with more reverence 
and more elevated sentiment. Without doubt this celibate 
priest has given the matter a good deal of tender interest. 
I fancy he loved children dearly and his soul was filled 
with bitterness on account of his being excluded from the 
earthly paradise of matrimony. He expresses his opinion 
that nobody should be allowed to take permanent vows 
before the completion of the fortieth year. 

Of the same principle secundum naturam, he avails 
himself to inculcate his ideas of civil government. He 
shares the standpoint of Thomas More in his Utopia. 
To him it is the consent of the people that gives and takes 
away the purple. He does not hedge but speaks out his 
mind plainly in books dedicated to crowned heads and 
candidates for a crown. He anticipates the famous motto 
of Frederick the Great, “The king is or ought to be the 
first servant of the State.” It goes without saying that 
with most of the princes of his time he has reason to be 
dissatisfied. “Christian princes and especially the bishops 
and the pope should set an example of Christian humil- 
ity and forbearance.” Discussing the horrors of war, he 
reminds us of the twentieth century movement for dis- 
armament. In a letter to Anthony of Bergen, Abbot of 
St. Bentin, he exclaims: 

“For us who glory in the name of Christ, of a master 
who taught and exhibited nothing but gentleness, who are 
members of one body and are one flesh quickened by the 
same spirit, fed by the same sacraments, attached to the 
same head, called to the same immortality, hoping for that 
highest communion, that as Christ and the Father are one, 
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so we may be one with him—can anything in the world be 
of so great concern as to provoke us to war, a thing so 
calamitous and so hateful, that even when it is most right- 
eous, no truly good man can approve of it? Think, I 
beseech you, who are those employed in it? Cutthroats, 
gamblers, libertines, the meanest hireling soldiers, to whom 
a little gain is dearer than life—these are your best war- 
riors.”’ 

Of such reckless adventurers he has given us a graphic 
character sketch in his colloquy between the soldier and 
the Carthusian monk. He is an ardent advocate of very 
moderate taxation. Articles necessary to the poor man 
ought to be exempt from taxes. Let it be the rich to sup- 
port the state by liberal contributions, not the poor people 
who have to toil for a scanty living. Occasionally we find 
in his discussion of economical questions a leaning towards 
the single tax. On nearly all questions of State policy he 
is in perfect harmony with his friend More. 

In truth, Erasmus in his ethical temper and opinions, 
is as much a reviver of Stoicism, as he is of early Chris- 
tianity; the Christian and the Stoic influences curiously 
merge in him; and where they seem to conflict, it is not 
quite invariably the traditionally Christian tendency that 
prevails. 

But Erasmus was by no means a Stoic in the strictest 
sense of the term; their division of mankind into two classes 
of complete sages and complete fools was abhorrent to his 
gentle character. He has no particle of that extravagant 
idolatry of fame which characterized the Italian Renais- 
sance and which infected even men of the moral grandeur 
of Ambrogio Traversari. He never forgets that Christ 
has taught us gentleness and humility. But his conception 
of Christian humility differs very much from that of Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux. With Erasmus, common sense did not 
allow him to fall a victim to the subtle allurements of 
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asceticism. For Simon Stylites and St. Hilary he would 
have entertained a feeling of mingled pity and contempt. 
His ethical doctrines are thoroughly humane, but the hu- 
manity he stands for, is that of Christ whoni the prophets 
called the Son of Man. 

A pagan sage whose reputation among Scotists and 
Thomists was very poor,—I am speaking of Epicurus,— 
Erasmus defends very skilfully in his dialogue Epicurus. 
Epicureanism in the best sense of the word is the sure path 
leading to virtue and happiness. He is bold enough to 
claim the “adorable author of Christian philosophy” for 
the school of Epicurus. No wonder he was put down as 
a blasphemer like Lucian, as a “perverter of morality” 
like Epicurus. 

Another ancient school of thought with which Eras- 
mus’s practical nature made him feel some sympathy was 
that of the Skeptics. His mind, as Drummond observes, 
was essentially of the skeptical and inquiring, by no means 
of the affirmative and constructive order. We may believe 
Erasmus when he states in the introduction to his De 
libero arbitrio, the one of all his works which comes near- 
est to dealing systematically with a definite philosophical 
problem: 

“I have such a horror of dogmatism that I would 
easily declare myself a member of the Skeptic school 
wherever I am not met by the authority of Holy Scripture 
and of the Church to which I willingly submit my reason 
in all things, whether I understand what it prescribes or 
do not understand.” The work from which these words 
are quoted is a tractate of small size. Erasmus defends 
the doctrine of the Church in its mildest form and main- 
tains a moderate freedom of the will. Luther, he explains, 
in order to magnify God’s mercy, abridges his justice. 
Palpably erroneous and unreasonable, he says, is the Re- 
former’s dogma, that even those who are justified can do 
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nothing but sin. Luther, as is well known, asserted that 
the best works of the justified are venial sins according to 
the mercy of God and mortal sins with reference to his 
justice. Erasmus attacks Luther’s dogma of justification 
through faith alone, wherein he sees the most dangerous 
snare to human weakness, many following the Gospel de- 
fending all kinds of vice and extravagance, pleading that 
they are safe, as long as they have faith. 

The tractate makes use only of well-known and well- 
worn arguments, and contributes very little towards the 
solution of the problem of will. Erasmus was a man of 
sound intellect and clear insight rather than of profound 
speculative talent. He did not like the task assigned to 
him (probably by Henry VIII) and had no exaggerated 
opinion of his performance. He was aware that the prob- 
lem is all but unsolvable. The authorities of the Catholic 
Church seem to have recognized this instinctively, and 
have dogmatized only negatively, condemning for instance 
the doctrine of Luther, Calvin, Jansenius and others. It 
is worth while to note one feature of Erasmus’s method of 
argumentation. His availing himself almost exclusively 
of arguments based on Scripture texts, is not as some 
biographers have supposed, evidence that he slighted the 
tradition of the Church. His antagonist refused to recog- 
nize any other arguments, and Erasmus tried to meet 
Luther upon his own ground and to use only authorities 
which Luther would accept. 

While in his dogmatic controversy with Luther, he was 
on dangerous territory, because of his antipathy to dog- 
matism and controversy; when writing about educational 
ideas, he was, as it were, at his ease. 

Erasmus, the thoroughgoing individualist, peaclaiine 
the individualistic principle in education. ‘Education of 
their children,” he asserts, “is a duty that parents owe to 
the commonwealth and to God.” Fathers who give pesti- 
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lent citizens to the State are nothing better than profes- 
sional murderers. Some parents bring heavy responsi- 
bilities upon their heads by spoiling their children, treating 
them as playthings. In individual progress three factors 
are of vital importance: nature, method, practice. (Here 
he follows Aristotle.) By practice he understands the 
free exercise on our own part of the activity which has 
been implanted by nature and is furthered by training. 
He is well aware of the interaction of physiological and 
psychological factors. The chapter on the nursling em- 
phasizes the necessity of prenatal education of the child 
and reads like a chapter of Emile. Parents, he argues, 
should follow the example set by animals and become them- 
selves instructors of their children. As for the breadth 
of the educational ideal he anticipates Amos Comenius; 
in matters of discipline and attractive methods of teaching 
he is a forerunner of Froebel. His ideas on school dis- 
cipline are those of the most enlightened pedagogues of 
the twentieth century. The monastic schools he condemns 
as seminaries of stupidity and superstition. 

Schola sit publica aut nulla! Above all the good teacher 
ought to have a cordial love and sympathy for his pupils. 

Our hero—his superhuman struggle against the vis 
inertiae entitles him to this name—is one of the first edu- 
cators who comprehended the importance of politeness. 
It was, of course, the moral, esthetic side of courtesy which 
attracted him, not the outward etiquette. He has that 
kind of politeness in mind “which is akin to love.” 

Erasmus unswervingly advocated the liberal instruc- 
tion of women and allowed them full participation in the 
literary treasures of recovered antiquity. Only one privi- 
lege he would not concede them; he claims, they are utterly 
unfit to lead the education of boys. In this instance he 
falls back upon his great principle, secundum naturam 
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vivere, maintaining that it is against the law of nature to 
allow women to rule over men. 

Now, we come to a point often misunderstood, viz., 
Erasmus’s attitude concerning modern languages and 
nationalities. The vernacular tongues, so he advises his 
contemporaries, should be picked up by practice and take 
no time in the curriculum. The dialects of his age he con- 
sidered not worth while studying in school, as they lacked 
the element of stability so conspicuous in Latin. In the 
preface to his Novum Instrumentum he expresses the ar- 
dent wish that the Holy Scriptures should be translated 
into all languages and dialects, the clergy should cultivate 
a deeper knowledge of their respective vernaculars in order 
to work with greater success in the vineyard of the Lord. 
The Holy Roman tongue seemed to be the only remedy 
against the Babel confusion of shifting and conflicting 
dialects. Erasmus addressed himself to all scholars of 
his age and Latin still held its own as the universal lan- 
guage, the veritable Volapiik. Furthermore, the vernacu- 
lar was then to some extent used as a protest against the 
unity of the Church and there was nothing to which he 
was more averse than to splitting up the Church accord- 
ing to nationalities ; nothing he detested more than “czsaro- 
papism.” He was convinced of the brotherhood of the 
human race, following in this point the philosophy of 
Christ and St. Paul. 

Character and usefulness in life, not dry scholarship 
was his aim. 

In his book De duplici copia rerum ac verborum, which 
he wrote for Colet’s school, he emphasizes the knowledge 
of things. Language is to him the vehicle of our knowl- 
edge; corruption of language will necessarily lead to cor- 
rupt knowledge. 

The attainments of the students will to a great extent 
depend upon the qualification of the teacher. 
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It is only fair to note Erasmus’s limitations. He seems 
to be destitute of intelligent appreciation of art. The great 
masters in sculpture and color whom Julius II employed 
he does not mention at all. He speaks slightingly of the 
choruses of the great Greek dramatists, he considers them 
artificial and extravagant. 

Although, as we have seen, two currents of philosoph- 
ical thought, those of early Christianity and Stoicism, with 
a tinge of Epicureanism, meet in Erasmus, he was, I be- 
lieve, not far removed from the intentions of the Founder, 
“whose yoke is easy and his burden is light.” 


WALDEMAR KLOSs. 
St. Louts, Mo. 











CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 


Under the title L’ame et le corps* (“Soul and Body”) M. Al- 
fred Binet offers us a significant work to which the name and posi- 
tion of the author will lend particular interest. 

Very likely he was lead to write this volume by a craving to ex- 
plain to himself as physiologist and psychologist, his true position 
with regard to the ever vital question implied in the words so simple 
and yet so fraught with comment: matter and mind. 

It is impossible to treat this subject without taking into con- 
sideration the ancient and grand metaphysical systems, spiritualism, 
materialism, idealism. If we study the question closely we find that 
a philosopher seldom, nay hardly ever, adheres closely to any one 
df these systems. The temptation to see things in different lights 
is easily yielded to, and it is such a desirable inclination that no one 
should be reproached for having followed it. 

M. Binet handles the problem as a broad-minded and inde- 
pendent investigator. His analysis is rigorous and the development 
of his line of thought is unfolded with perfect clearness. “We know 
nothing but sensation,” is the first leading proposition. The prop- 
erties of matter are resolved into sensations; objects are to us only 
an aggregation of sensations. It is impossible to explain matter as 
is commonly done, in terms of motion, since all our sensations have 
one and the same psychological condition: the excitation of a sen- 
sory nerve. The physicist who imagines he can eliminate the sub- 
jective element by resorting to a registering apparatus only replaces 
one sensation by another. The mechanical conception of nature is 
but an “ingenious realism.” Now, by analyzing sensation we find 


* Paris: E. Flammarion, 1905. Price, 3 fr. 50. 
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in it two elements: the physical impression and the act of conscious- 
ness. In contradiction to the idealists, to whom he occasionally 
comes very near, M. Binet thinks that the object of sensation is in- 
deed of a physical nature, and that through sensation we enter into 
direct relation with the objects themselves: accordingly things would 
be such as we perceive them. 

So henceforth the words: images, emotions, consciousness, all 
become clear. That which forms the spirituality of the idea, of the 
image, is the accompanying act of consciousness. As for emotion, 
the intellectualistic theses of William James and Lange render it 
comprehensible by expressing it in terms of consciousness; it is 
nothing more than the perception of organic states. Even the will, 
according to Mr. James, is only the perception of sensation origin- 
ating in the muscles. These definitions would exactly agree with 
Binet’s intellectualistic theory, since he tries to “reduce all intel- 
lectual conditions to physical impressions accompanied by conscious- 
ness.” In this manner everything might be explained as a certain 
mechanism reflected in the mirror of consciousness. Binet, how- 
ever, is perplexed about this simple explanation ; he wonders whether 
desire and consciousness do not represent something foreign to 
the physical world, but which might be part of the ethical domain. 

Thereby he frees himself from the criticism so often objected 
to Condillac’s sensualism. He opens a window to let in the light, 
but it opens on the unknown. For how is it possible to grasp that 
something? What may it be? Consciousness, according to his 
idea, does not give us the subject. Sensation implies consciousness, 
but not a conscious subject ; such a subject would be but an “object 
in disguise.” In short this doctrine is neither phenomenalism nor 
substantialism. We only perceive noumena. The relations that exist 
among objects belong to the group of objects; they are not created 
by consciousness. There is no “actual” consciousness without an 
object. The concept of consciousness cannot supply any lasting 
connection whenever consciousness is not realized ; if this connection 
exists, it can only be in the permanency of the nervous system. 
The unconscious may only be understood as Leibnitz defines it, i. e., 
as the limit to the decrease of consciousness, or as that which is 
purely physiological. 

Finality opposed to mechanism, such is, according to the above 
principles, the expression of what constitutes the characteristic of 
psychology and ethical science. “Psychology,” writes Binet, “is a 
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science of matter,”—of a portion of matter endowed with the prop- 
erty of “preadaptation.” 

From these definitions it follows that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are “incomplete phenomena.” I experience a sensation 
and am conscious of it; sensation is matter and consciousness is 
the spirit. Spirit and matter are as inseparable as motion from 
the moving object. <A similar distinction made by Aristotle be- 
tween form and matter made the problem of the union of soul and 
body easier to solve. The principle of heterogeneity formerly re- 
sorted to for the purpose of separating the two domains, need be 
applied no longer, since there exists an element common to both. 
Spiritualism (though correct in its first assumptions) commits the 
error of considering consciousness as independent of the object of 
cognition which it calls matter. Materialism, “that metaphysics of 
those who do not care to be metaphysical,” makes the mistake of 
proposing the theory that consciousness originates in the object, 
while idealism insists that the object is the result of consciousness. 
In the theory of parallelism (Bain) there remains the false notion 
(though it is easily dismissed) that a conscious phenomenon is a 
complete whole. 

There is one hypothesis about the connection between the mind 
and the brain which may satisfy the two following conditions: 
first, that consciousness can originate only in the brain and by 
means of the brain, the other that consciousness remains ignorant 
of cerebral phenomena and only perceives the external object which 
causes the nervous vibration. But how is it that the nervous vibra- 
tion transmitting the properties perceived in the object should be 
so unlike it? To this Binet answers that physical properties are 
not the only ones in the vibration; the latter is both the expression 
of the object which produces it and of the nervous apparatus which 
transmits it. We find in it not only a transposition from the phys- 
ical to the mental, but also an analysis of the impressions. It is a 
well-known law that consciousness does not note what is constant, 
but what changes. It being admitted that the nervous current in- 
cludes all the properties of the object, our partial sensitiveness could 
only disclose that which represents some kind of cognition in the 
nervous current and this operation might be equivalent to a trans- 
formation of the current into perception, image and idea. 

However ingenious this explanation may be (which is meant to 
conform to consciousness) I understand very well how conscious- 
ness is a mirror, how the diaphragm of the phonograph is affected 
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by the exciting object, but there remains for me to learn how con- 
sciousness can look at its reflections in its own mirror, or listen to 
its voice in its own phonograph. Binet himself hints at the con- 
jecture that “consciousness has the faculty of finding out in the 
effect what was in the cause.” 

Subject-substance, subject-action and subject-form are equally 
difficult to conceive, but reappear none the less readily as soon as we 
try to touch bottom in our speculations. We must not be too exact- 
ing, we must be content with precise analysis, or a proper arrange- 
ment of facts. M. Binet does not pretend to solve the problems of 
metaphysics; his particular aim is to throw light on the relations 
between the soul and the body, and we well conclude that he has 
succeeded in treating this old but ever new problem in an interesting 
and original manner. 

* * * 

M. Alfred Fouillée in completing a system of philosophy has 
undertaken to build up what he calls a “morale des idées-forces.” Be- 
fore proceeding, however, he prepares the ground, and the title of 
his present work, Les élements sociologiques de la morale* means 
that though social science may provide us with a considerable 
amount of material for this construction, yet by itself it is unable to 
construct. It is said that ethics is to sociology what medical science 
is to physiology, a technique. M. Fouillée refuses to see ethics in 
that light and to liken this supreme art, which shows us the highest 
aim we can strive for, to these special techniques, whose ends are 
particular. 

According to his idea the character of ethics is at the same time 
radical and universal; it is not an action independent of speculation, 
but rather a speculation put into action, an enacted psychology and 
philosophy. We must conseive an ideal direction in order to fashion 
our conduct according to it. Scientific ethics will surpass Kant’s 
formalism, and realistic positivism, according to which social interest 
is after all conclusive; it must conceive some idea connected with 
the foundations of morality and affirm its “objective” validity. The 
particular sciences must indeed supply the sociological, biological 
or cosmological elements of ethics; they may in fact also teach us 
what we must choose, if we ought to choose anything at all ;—but 
psychology and general philosophy alone can determine the real 
objectivity and validity of this “ought.” Finally ethics will be called 
upon to settle definitely the value of the act, the ultimate object of 


* Alcan, publisher. 
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will, “as far as it is possible for us to represent it to ourselves.” 
“The way in which man will act in a difficult crisis, will always 
depend either on radical psychology, or on general philosophy, or 
on that substitute for philosophies, called religion. Never will man 
devote his life, never will he sacrifice it, except for what he will have 
considered as the highest ideal which, according to his abilities, any 
being gifted with the power of thought and will may attain.” 

Such are the conclusions of the sketch. My intention is not to 
criticize it, but only to call attention to a few points. I have often 
endeavored to get a clear understanding of this ethical question; it 
may seem useful to consider it from different sides and to separate 
its problems. In the first place I should consider the formation of 
customs; in the second, the formation of doctrines. There is no 
doubt in my mind as to the important influence of facts, inventions, 
discoveries, enterprises, either in the history and evolution of moral- 
ity, or in the rise of ethical doctrines, not forgetting, moreover, that 
the systematization of moral facts denotes a logical effort, an act 
of pure intelligence about notions gathered through observations. 
I have mentioned before in this magazine in connection with a work 
by M. Lévy-Bruhl, that the first revolutionists in ethics are not the 
theorists, but the men of action. It is true that I include among 
the latter the great leaders of souls, and I should not like to be 
accused of denying the efficacy of ideas and of religions. Neither 
do I care to overrate them. I deem, for instance, that the discovery 
of the steam engine has done more to change our customs than the 
Critique de la raison pratique, and, taking another instance, I wonder 
whether individualism, so much in vogue to-day, is not helped on 
by the independence which assures to modern man facility in travel- 
ing, the power of shifting his abode from place to place, of invest- 
ing his money in foreign countries, in short, in freeing his person 
and his means of existence from the narrow bonds of his nationality. 
The railroad, the stock-company, the check, etc., are real factors 
of practical sociology. 

I know very well that the whole problem does not consist in 
this! It consists in prescribing to others or oneself the duty to 
be done in the tragic conflicts or even in the ordinary events of life. 
We must act according to some principle, and I have repeatedly 
contended against the pretentions of an ethical system unwilling to 
fall back on some philosophy. So I would finally establish a new 
distinction between what I shall call the imperative that is felt, and 
that which is demonstrated. I think I have shown in some other 
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work that the intuitive imperative, the feeling of obligation, may 
be explained by the action of our psychological mechanism; as for 
the proof, the demonstration of the object of duty, that is the study 
of critical philosophy, and I feel grateful to M. Fouillée for re- 
minding us of that simple truth, which sociologists of our time seem 
inclined to forget. 

Faith can remove mountains, ideas lead the world. These old 
sayings have been amply developed in M. Fouillée’s system, and 
form the foundation of his psychology. There still remains the ac- 
complishment of his ethics of idées-forces, which he promised us. I 
foresee the difficulties and snares of it too well, not to await it with 
curiosity, and I know the shrewdness and penetration of the author 
too well not to make every effort to understand him. 

* * * 

I must not omit to mention here two works, the one by V. 
Delbos, La philosophie pratique de Kant,* the other by M. Brun- 
schweig, L’idéalisme contemporain. To the work of M. Delbos, 
so particularly versed in Kant’s philosophy, I must add the beautiful 
and highly appreciated study of Th. Ruyssen, on Kant. I must also 
mention in this connection the clear and precise posthumous work of 
Marius Couailhac, Maine de Biran. No doubt the latter will seem 
very attractive to the readers of The Monist, for the character of 
Maine de Biran is particularly interesting. He forms the bridge, 
we might say, between the sensualism of the eighteenth century 
and modern psychology. In him we find opposite tendencies super- 
imposed rather than conciliated. ‘He believes, he wishes to know,” 
and finally surrenders his soul to God. Such, in brief, was his 
attitude towards Christianity. 

It seems a little late to mention L’année philosophique of 1904, 
but it would be wrong to overlook the continuation of an essay by 
F. Pillon, “La critique de Bayle,” a critique of the attributes of God, 
in which observations about “the confused atomic theory” professed 
by many modern scientists, are to be gathered with great profit to 
the reader. 

Ch. Renouvier, the head of the school that has L’année philo- 
Sophique for its organ, has left a posthumous work which has just 
been published by his disciple and friend M. Louis Prat, Critique 
de la doctrine de Kant. 

In this, says M. Prat, Renouvier obliges the founder of Cri- 


* This work and the following are published by F. Alcan, Paris. 
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tique to disclose his secret. And this secret according to the author 
is that Kant’s philosophy is nothing but disguised pantheism. 

I certainly do not doubt the learned critic’s ingeniousness nor 
disregard the force of his arguments; but I cannot help remarking 
that in metaphysics, there is always room for surprises! 

Let us pass on to psychology. In this line a very scientific work 
by Dr. E. B. Leroy is to be recommended: Le langage; an essay on 
the moral and pathological psychology of that function. The volume 
is divided into four parts treating the subjects, Signs and Different 
Kinds of Speech, Perception of Speech, Utterance, and Verbal Hal- 
lucination. Under these titles are classified a great number of inter- 
esting questions which I cannot even think of reviewing here. In 
some respects, the whole work is a thorough study of image in its 
various forms and different uses in speech, reading, writing, and 
hearing, in health as well as in a pathological condition. 

Besides the rare bits of information that this work gives us 
about speech itself, a general conclusion may be drawn (and the 
author does not fail to point it out) concerning the question of the 
connection of speech, considered as a function, with the generality 
of psychological phenomena. Far from limiting speech according 
to common conception to the expression of thought, and far from 
finding in it only a process of intellectual improvement, a superfluous 
function, a mere accomplishment, Dr. Leroy demonstrates that it 
is deeply rooted in the tendencies and instincts of the human mind. 
Not only is speech deeply rooted in the whole psychological mechan- 
ism of each particular individual, but personal reaction also plays 
a considerable part in perceived speech. Our entire personality 
comes into play, in the comprehension of the words of another, and 
individual reaction in pathological cases may go so far as to com- 
pletely and systematically deform the perception even to the point 
of itself creating false interpretations. 

There remains M. Ossip-Lourié’s La psychologie des roman- 
ciers russes du XIXe siécle to be recommended. Himself a Russian, 
or at least half Russian, this author is just the man to have treated 
the subject, and he has managed to do it in an instructive and 
agreeable manner. It is to be observed that the Russian novelist 
usually appears to us the principal character of his own stories. 
And how many “irregular characters” among these writers! That is 
the first thing which strikes us. Gogol tends to mysticism and folly, 
Dostoievsky is an epileptic, Garchive is mentally unbalanced, not to 
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say a lunatic, Gorki an unsteady fellow, almost a tramp, even 
Tolstoy shows breaks in his logic. 

With the finest emotional and descriptive qualities, they all lack 
the art of composition, as well as lofty imagination. There is no 
trace to be found either in themselves or their heroes of a disciplined 
character, a wisely conceived plan and of a firm will ruling over the 
condition: of life. They are all laboring under a diseased will. 
Their aspirations are vague and uncertain. These conclusions, it 
seems to me, throw a light on events which are now in progress. 
But, I think we can not understand them unless we consider the in- 
fluence of foreign elements; that is one of the unknown factors of 
the Russian problem. 

* * * 

Various circumstances have prevented my studying M. Paul- 
han’s last work, Les mensonges du Caractére, as I should have 
wished. I ought not to review it incidentally or superficially, so I 
shall only mention it to my readers. This volume forms, with other 
recent works by M. Paulhan, the most thorough study of character 
that has ever been written. As indicated in the preface of the 
book, “the author tries to prove that simulation is a fact both uni- 
versal and necessary ; he examines the general mechanism of it, and 
endeavors to determine its meaning and its import. The falsehoods 
of character are connected with general views concerning man and 
the world.” 

Lucien ARREAT. 

PaRIS, FRANCE. 


MATHEMATICAL OCCULTISM AND ITS EXPLANA- 
TION: A SYMPOSIUM. 


EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION. 


The peculiar interest of magic squares and all lusus numerorum 
‘in general lies in the fact that they possess the charm of mystery. 
‘They appear to betray some hidden intelligence which by a precon- 
‘ceived plan produces the impression of intentional design, a phe- 
‘nomenon which finds its close analogue in nature. We have given 
‘some thought to this peculiarity of mathematics and have received 
‘communications with reference to former articles of ours which 
will be of interest to our readers. 

The first by Capt. J. F. C. Fuller is an exposition of the name 
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“Elohim” as expressing in its original Hebrew spelling the number 
a; the second is a comment by Mr. W. S. Andrews on the recurring 
number 142857 which is the decimal expression of */,; and the 
third is an article by Professor William F. White on this same 
peculiar number in its multiples and other combinations. 

We expect to return to the subject again but we would say at 
once that the number '/, which is equal to the recurrent decimal 
0.142857 can be more impressively put before the reader in an 
occult fashion, by writing the num- 
bers on a hexagram constructed by 
two interlaced equilateral triangles. 

I This is an old magic figure com- 

7 4 monly called the shield of David and 
5 3 is frequently used on synagogues. 
Start at any point with 1, and write 

2 at the other end of the same line; 

4 2 place 3 between I and 2; then write 

5 2 on the corner directly opposite each 

6 one, its complement to 7. Next write 

8 in the same order associated with 

these figures, the unit numerals omit- 

ting, however, 3 and all of its multiples. This will make a new set 

of figures in which the sum of any two opposite figures will amount 

to 9. Having created a magic hexagram with this double set of 

figures, all the miracles which are mentioned by Mr. Andrews and 
Professor White are thus explained in unadorned mathematics. 

As to Capt. Fuller’s magic pentagram, I would say that the 
result is produced not without forcing the issue, for we ought to 
bear in mind, first that the zeros cannot be canceled without doing 
violence to the number value of Hebrew letters ; in the second place, 
that the order is inverted and runs contrary to the Hebrew way 
of reading ; and thirdly, that in Captain Fuller’s diagram the period 
is arbitrarily inserted between 3 and 1. Nevertheless this number- 
play is ingenious and is quite characteristic of ancient cabalistic 
occultism. P. C. 


I 











ELOHIM AND THE NUMBER 7. 
In the July number of The Monist I was much interested by 
your article “The Number z in Christian Prophecy,” but I somewhat 
fail to see your justification in approximating z to 34, or half the 
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mystic 7. Even in primitive times the ancient astrologers and mathe- 
maticians were probably not quite so inaccurate as they are often 
represented.* 

A still more curious coincidence concerning + and Hebraic 
numerations, is, I believe, to be found in their word Elohim. The 
following, a short time ago, was 
pointed out by a friend of mine: 

° 1. ELOHIM = S°99N= 40, I0, 5, 
30, I. 

3 4 2. (Strike out the zeros )= 4, I, 
5, 3, I. 

3. Draw a magic pentacle and in- 
scribe the figures round it as 
in the sketch. 

5 : 4. Place a decimal point between 

the 3 and the I. 

And behold! 3.1415 or w worked out to the approved four 
places! No approximate or makeshift 3%. Elohim or God, a 
perfect cycle, an absolute unity! 


I 








Capt, J. F. C. FULLER. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





THE CAPRICES OF ONE-SEVENTH. 


There is a peculiar property pertaining to one of the numbers 
given in the editorial article on the Franklin squares in the October 
Monist (p. 605); i. e., 142857 (999999/7), which also belongs to 
many other series of numbers. This property is shown as follows: 

oy 1) O) @) @ (5) 
I 4 2 8 5 7 

The product of this number multiplied by any of the figures 
enclosed in brackets may be written down, by commencing with the 
figure below the multiplier and completing the row by writing the 
figures consecutively to the right as far as they go—then going 


*In reply to this comment we have to say that ancient astrologers and 
mathematicians were frequently very inaccurate. One instance of this is that 
the value of 7 is even given as 3 in ancient Babylon, which view was also 
entertained among the Israelites. We read in Kings vii. 23 and 2 Chron. iv. 
2 that the molten sea was 10 cubits in diameter and 30 cubits in circumference. 
The same idea is repeated in the Talmud where we read, “What is three 
handbreadths around is one hand-breadth through.” Cf. Schubert’s article 
“The Squaring of the Circle,” in his Mathematical Essays and Recreations, 
and Beman and Smith, New Plane and Solid Geometry, p. 221. 
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over to the other end and writing them in the same way up to the 
first figure used. 

Thus 1 4285 7 X 6 = 857142. Another property of this 
series is, that putting the last three figures under the first three and 
adding together produces 999. This is a feature common to all 
such series—I remember many years ago, making up a similar 
series of 98 figures, by working out the first 49 figures and then 
completing the series by means of the above feature. 

W. S. ANDREWS. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





REPEATING PRODUCTS. 


If 142857 be multiplied by successive numbers the I 
figures repeat in the same circular order; that is, they 7 4 
read around the circle in the margin in the same order 5 2 
but beginning at a different figure each time. 8 

2X 142857= 285714 
3X “ = 428571 
4X “ = 571428 
5X “ == 714285 
6X “ = 857142 
7X “ = 999999 
8X “ =1142856 


(When we attempt to put this seven-place number in our six- 
place circle, the first and last figures occupy the same place. Add 
them, and we still have the circular order 142857.) 

9 X 142857 = 1285713 (285714) 
10x “ 1428570 (428571) 
1571427 (571428) 
3285711 (285714) 
89X “ =12714273 

(Again placing in the six-place circular order and adding fig- 
ures that would occupy the same place, or taking the 12 and adding 
it to the 73, we have 714285.) 

356 X 142857 = 50857092 (adding the 50 to the 092, 857142). 

The one exception given above (7 X 142857 = 999999) to the 
circular order furnishes the clew to the identity of this “peculiar” 
number: 142857 is the repetend of the fraction '/, expressed deci- 
mally. Similar properties belong to any “perfect repetend” (repe- 
tend the number of whose figures is just one less than the denom- 
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inator of the common fraction to which the circulate is equal). 
Thus 1/,, == .0588235294117647; 2 X 0588. . .== 1176470588235294 
(same circular order); 7 X 0588... == 4117647058823529: while 
17 X 0588... ==9999999999999999. So also with the repetend of 
1/,,, which is 034482758620689655 1724137931. 

* 2K ok 


This property of repeating the figures, possessed by these num- 
bers, enables one to perform certain operations that seem marvelous 
till the observer understands the process. For example, one says: 
“T will write the multiplicand, you may write below it any multi- 
plier you choose of—say—two or three figures, and I will imme- 
diately set down the complete product, writing from left to right.” 
He writes for the multiplicand 142857. Suppose the observers then 
write 493 as the multiplier. He thinks of 493 X the number as 
493/7 = 70°/,; so he writes 70 as the first figures of the product 
(writing from left to right). Now 3/7 (i. e., 3 X7/;) is thought 
of as 3 X the repetend, and it is necessary to determine first where 
to begin in writing the figures in the circular order. This may be 
determined by thinking that, since 3 X 7 (the units figure of the 
multiplicand) = 21, the last figure is 1; therefore the first figure 
is the next after 1 in the circular order, namely 4. (Or one may 
obtain the 4 by dividing 3 by 7.) So he writes in the product (after 
the 70) 4285. From the 71 remaining, the 7o first written must be 
subtracted (compare the explanation of 89 X 142857 given above). 
This leaves the last two figures o7, and the product stands 70428501. 
When the spectators have satisfied themselves by actual multiplica- 
tion that it is the correct product, let us suppose that they test the 
“lightning calculator” with 825 as a multiplier. 825/7—=117°/,. 
Write 117. 6X 7==42. Next figure after 2 in repetend is 8. 
Write 857. From the remaining 142 subtract the 117. Write 025. 

Note that after the figures obtained by division (117 in the 
last example) have been written, there remain just six figures to 
write, and that the number first written is to be subtracted from 
the six-place number found from the circular order (117 subtracted 
from 857142 in the last example). After a little practice, products 
may be written in this way without hesitation. 

If the multiplier is a multiple of 7, the process is even simpler. 
Take 378 for multiplier. 378/754. Think of it as 537/,. Write 
53. 7X the repetend gives six nines. Mentally subtracting 53 
from 999999, write, after the 53, 990046. 

This trick may be varied in many ways, so as not to repeat. 
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(Few such performances will bear repetition.) E. g., the operator 
may say, “I will give a multiplicand, you may write the multiplier, 
divide your product by 13, and I will write the quotient as soon as 
you have written the multiplier.” He then writes as multiplicand 
1857141, which is 13 X 142857 and is written instantly by the rule 
above. Now, as the 13 cancels, the quotient may be written as the 
product was written in the foregoing illustrations. Of course an- 
other number could have been used instead of 13. 


Ws. F. Waite. 
New Pattz, N. Y. 


A LOGICAL ASPECT OF THE THEORIES OF HYPER- 
SPACES. 


Mathematical literature already abounds in treatises on hyper- 
space; Grassmann, Veronese, Jouffret, Schoute and others have 
carried on and systematized the work begun by Riemann, Cantor, 
and followers of the G6ttingen school. That all these investigations 
have proved useful and gained a scientific status for the mathematics 
and geometry of hyperspace cannot be denied; their utility has 
been admitted by Poincaré and Klein, while their emotional value, 
as aids to freeing the human spirit from the trammels of humdrum 
existence, is proclaimed by other distinguished investigators. In 
view of these facts, how can we criticise the conceptions involved 
in such a demonstrably useful branch of inquiry? 

The reduction of “dimension” to nothing more than “determi- 
nant,” “coordinate,” or the like constitutes the weak point in the 
theory, at least as it has been developed and applied in certain hands. 
We shall undertake to show that it is only by doing just this un- 
justifiable thing that mathematicians reach the conception of hyper- 
spaces ; our thesis then may be stated in terms of the rather serious 
charge that mathematicians have perpetrated the fallacy of conver- 
sion. They have reasoned as follows: “Every dimension is indubi- 
tably a determinant or coordinate; therefore every determinant is 
really a dimension, and dimension means nothing but determinant.” 
If we can prove this to be the case, we will not thereby have proved 
the inaccuracy or uselessness of a theory of n determinants; but we 
will have demonstrated the absurdity of applying such a theory in 
certain ways to space in any other sense than that of a formal 
method. Suppose we look into the most popular presentation of 
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this whole matter which has as yet been made, namely Poincaré’s 
chapters in his La science et l’hypothése. Here, I believe, we find 
an absolute identification of dimension with determinant. 

In Chapter IV of this work we are told explicitly that the 
number of determinants is what decides the dimensionality of space. 
Visual space—i. e., immediately perceived extension—is compared 
with geometrical space in such a way as to emphasize this point. 
If the psychologist who reads these lines will pardon my failure to 
call attention to the primitive psychology involved in the eminent 
mathematician’s remarks, I shall endeavor to confine myself to the 
bare logic of the case. We are told that visual space is (1) con- 
tinuous, (2) two-dimensional, (3) not homogeneous, and (4) lim- 
ited. Its bidimensionality is necessitated by the structure of the 
retina, which as a plane can have only two dimensions(!). The 
third dimension of visual space is produced by the introduction of 
a new determinant, the muscle sensations involved in accommoda- 
tion and convergence. ‘Complete visual space has precisely three 
dimensions, which means that the elements of our visual sensation 
....Will be completely defined when three of them are known;.... 
they will be functions of three independent variables.” (Ibid.) But 
this forces now a remarkable perversion of demonstrable facts, for 
as soon as Poincaré observes that the third determinant, viz., the 
muscle sensations, is really double, being composed of two classes 
deriving from two wholly different sets of muscles, he feels, in all 
consistency, driven to declare that the least perceptible differences 
of convergence-feeling must be correlated in one-to-one correspond- 
ence directly with least perceptible differences of accommodation- 
feelings, for otherwise if these were independent determinants we 
would really perceive a visual space of four dimensions. In reality, 
we do note differences in convergence without differences in accom- 
modation and vice versa; monocular vision—distance perception by 
accommodation alone—proves conclusively that the supposed third 
determinant is analyzable in real life into two independent deter- 
minants. Hence, following Poincaré’s own logic, we really perceive 
a four-dimensional space in every-day life. 

Nothing proves more simply than just this reductio ad ab- 
surdum that it is an indefensible procedure to identify spatial dimen- 
sion with a mere determinant. To be sure, some of the difficulties 
in the above argument must be attributed to the rather amusing 
psychology employed in it; yet there is a logical blunder in addition 
to all this involved in the suppressed but very active conversion of 
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the proposition that “every dimension is a determinant.” What is 
really implied is: “every determinant of a dimension (in percep- 
tion) is a dimension of that dimension,” so that wherever we find 
a dimension whose perception is a function of m independent vari- 
ables, there we find a dimension having in itself dimensions! 
There is plainly a confusion here between the conditions under 
which a certain thing is experienceable and the peculiar structure 
of the experienced thing. The result is that Poincaré is analyzing 
dimensions into elements themselves dimensions (of different order), 
so that in strict analogy he is saying with reference to space pre- 
cisely what might—with equally fatal equivocation, of course,— 
be said of colors: I might say, for instance, that colors themselves 
have colors, inasmuch as any given color, say a certain gray, is 
“determined” by two other colors—e. g., a pair of complementaries 
of given intensity. Perhaps the analogy would seem stricter if we 
said that every color has as many dimensions as it has determinants, 
—and this is actually asserted by the modern mathematicians; yet 
it strikes me as more consistent to say that, if the determinant of 
a dimension is to be called a dimension, we ought to call the deter- 
minant of a color a color. But we shall not quibble over this point. 

Consistently with his first conclusions, the eminent mathema- 
tician declares later on that motor space has as many dimensions 
as we have muscles. I do not see why he stops at this thought, 
for surely the character of sensations from each muscle is itself 
a variable, so that we would really have many times as many de- 
terminants of space, in terms of muscle-sensation, as we have 
muscles. Aside from this, though, the main point is clear; dimen- 
sion is nothing but determinant. But what does this signify? Put 
concretely, does it force us to conclude that a one-armed man has a 
different space than a two-armed one? And that a limbless indi- 
vidual would live in a world of vastly fewer dimensions than a 
normal man’s universe? And that there is such a difference be- 
tween the normal man’s world and the one-eyed man’s that the two 
worlds are genuinely incommensurable in precisely the same sense 
in which a solid is incommensurable with reference to a plane? 
Empirically we have not the slightest grounds for supposing this 
to be the case. If it is true, then all possibility of human intercourse 
on the subject of space is manifestly cut off. 

But there is one more step to be taken. If dimensions are 
nothing but determinants, what are they determinants of? The 
first answer of the higher mathematician to this query would run 
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as follows: anything whatever may be determined, an assemblage 
of elements of any given kind whatsoever,....numbers, notions, 
sentiments, lines, tones‘ and so on. Everything capable of form- 
ing an “assemblage” and perhaps some things incapable of doing 
such, have dimensions. On this score striking unanimity prevails. 
But suppose we ask now, what constitutes the difference between 
sentiments and hues, or between tones and triangles? Surely the 
“dimensions” of things themselves only serve to determine the ele- 
ments within their species. A color, we are told, has three -dimen- 
sions; so too a musical note. Shall we say that, inasmuch as these 
have the same dimensions, they are therefore homogeneous? 

Before giving our answer to this last difficulty, another con- 
fusion must be noted. Poincaré speaks of dimension in his famous 
Fourth Chapter as “determining causal conditions,” while other 
mathematicians see fit to interpret the term as meaning “inner vari- 
able quality” of a color or tone-perception. For Poincaré, color 
ought to have, then, only two dimensions because the retina has 
only that number, and no accommodation nor convergence comes 
in to determine color-quality. From the standpoint of other mathe- 
maticians space has as many dimensions as we choose to give it, 
inasmuch as we can think of it as composed of the most various 
elements, such as points, point-groups, planes, spheres, parabolas, 
conic sections, and so on. We have then two views within the 
mathematical theories themselves, between which we must carefully 
distinguish and each of which we must analyze. 

To return to the previous question: what constitutes the dif- 
ferences between two objects having the same dimensionality ? There 
is no other answer than the venerable psychological one which 
implies a naughty atomism to many good souls: the determinants 
are themselves qualities of some sort, not merely numerical forms 
of control and designation of other qualities. A determinant, as a 
variant, is itself a varying quality, a changing something which is 
not a mere abstract dimension but a very definite empirical content. 
The dimensions of color are, as mathematicians tell us, quality, 
brightness, and saturation. Pitch, timbre, and loudness are the 
“dimensions” of tone, and so on. What, now, are the dimensions 
of space? Are they merely determinants, i. e., incorporeal, inex- 
perienceable nonentities which, wholly apart from consciousness, 
decide the way we shall perceive space? Are they wholly extra- 
neous to perceptions of space, as Poincaré’s bidimensional retina is 


* Keyser, “Mathematical Emancipations,” Monist, XVI, 68. 
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“outside” every perception determined by it? Are they, in short, 
absolutely different in their relations to that of which they are di- 
mensions from every other dimension type, such as color-dimen- 
sions, tone-dimensions, and so on? Common sense and, in a half- 
hearted way, the majority of mathematicians reply negatively to this 
query. The dimensions of space are space-qualities, just as intensity 
of tone is a tone-quality and dimension at the same time. Put in 
psychological language this amounts to the commonplace that ex- 
tension is an irreducible experience. 

The interpretation of Poincaré’s may now be summarily dis- 
missed as either absurd or useless. For if we take the “determining 
causal conditions” into account as dimension, just as he has taken 
the supposedly planar retina, we reach the most astonishing bur- 
lesque. The retina is curved, therefore visual space is curved; the 
retina has really three dimensions—notably a thickness of three 
strata,—hence space has three dimensions, for the retinal image 
has thickness; the optic nerve, the optic thamali, and so on also 
have certain shapes, hence space must somehow have corresponding 
configurations. But enough of such nonsense. It simmers down 
to this: perceptual space has indefinitely many dimensions, i. e., 
causal conditions, although it seems to have but three. Hence what 
a thing appears as and what it seems to be are two different things. 
A truly wonderful refinement, we may all agree. 

In justice to mathematical science it must be added that the 
vast majority of theorists do not hold the above view. That the 
greatest among them should is perhaps to be construed as a con- 
firmation of the good old doctrine that the gods are jealous of too 
great human success. The usual defense made by mathematicians 
at this point is that dimensions depend upon the manner of descrip- 
tion; space, for instance, has no absolute dimensions, but may be 
regarded as having any number, according to the “unit of measure- 
ment” or “generator” employed by the human analyst. The ques- 
tion touching the essential nature of these units or forms of descrip- 
tion is. simply waived with the remark that dimensionality has 
reference solely to the number of conditions necessary to be known 
whenever a space, described in terms of some particular unit, is 
to be adequately definable and to have its parts unambiguously 
localizable. A plane, for example, has one dimension when de- 
scribed as a pencil of lines, for here the unit of description is the 
line; it has two dimensions when described in terms of the point. 
A line may have any dimension we choose for it may be described 
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as composed of points, point-pairs, point-triplets, and so on.* This 
is virtually what Poincaré contends when he declares that Euclidean 
and non-Euclidean geometries are all equally valid descriptions of 
the same space. 

But now the results of the fallacy of conversion are most 
clearly disclosed. The above interpretation means that space itself, 
whatever it be “absolutely,” is indifferently receptive to and capable 
of an indefinite number of descriptions each of which ascribe to 
it a different dimensionality. It is a purely pragmatic matter 
whether we call it tridimensional or six-dimensional then. Where 
then does hyperspace come in? What is the mystery in a six- 
dimensional space if this space is really naught save the good old 
friend we all know and habitually describe in a way pleasing the 
orthodox trinitarians? Of mystery there is none. It remains for 
the theorist to invent one by wondering what kind of structure that 
would be which needs more than three points to determine its ele- 
ments. For our space needs only three point-determinants, a fourth 
point not being indispensable, though perhaps sometimes convenient. 
A four-point space is obviously different from the one we know 
perceptually ; can it be conceived without inconsistency ? 

In order to decide this we:must put the problem much more 
sharply. It amounts to this: given a structure of such a sort that 
any of its elements may be adequately defined when three of the 
peculiarities of that element are known, is it possible to conceive 
another structure of such a sort that any of its elements may be 
adequately defined when the three peculiarities of the elements of 
the former structure plus one of these same peculiarities taken a 
second time are known? This is precisely what the transcendental 
geometer is asking when he wonders whether a fourth point, i. e., 
one of the three determinants of known space, can be needed by 
any space-structure. He is not asking for any sort of a fourth 
determinant ; he insists upon having one just like the kind already 
used, and refuses to be placated with worthless substitutes. 

We may imagine that the geometer would protest at this junc- 
ture with the remark that to him a point means nothing but a posi- 
tion, and he is really speculating about a structure which needs to 
be described by reference to four positions. But this does not 
help him to avoid using the same determinant over again; if he 
is asked to define position there is nothing for him to do save to 


* Professor Keyser’s article in The Monist, already referred to, contains 
an excellent résumé of this view. 
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appeal to perception. If perchance he says that by position he means 
merely a determinant, he surrenders his case, for the gist of the 
whole matter is wrapped up in the quality of the determinant. We 
have already indicated sufficiently that a determinant is not a mere 
abstraction but rather has a definite qualitative character. And in 
his very conjecture, the geometer is inquiring after a point-determi- 
nant, viz., one of those qualities which determine known space. 
It makes no difference how the point may be defined in words; its 
essential character as a peculiar phase of known space cannot be 
conjured away without putting an end to the wit of the geometer’s 
wonderings about hyperspace. For there is no mystery in four- 
dimensional space unless we agree to use one of the determinants 
twice. 

To show up the nature of our criticism, let us take a case which 
is treated as absolutely parallel. Tones are tridimensional just as 
space is. Now, according to the same impulse which moves the 
geometer to search after four-dimensional space, we, as music-lovers 
in search of some new thrills which may out-Wagner Wagner, won- 
der what four-dimensional tones could be like. Now who would 
suppose that this would mean that we were trying to imagine a 
tone with one pitch, one timbre, one loudness, and then another 
timbre (or forsooth another loudness)? The very suggestion is 
ridiculous, yet it is identical with the geometer’s suggestion. In 
the case of tones, the only thing we could mean without sheer con- 
tradiction would be that there must be imagined some wholly dif- 
ferent and absolutely unsuspected quality which is an independent 
variable. Now this we can easily imagine; for instance, every 
tone might be perceived as having a certain variable size, so that 
a complete description of such a tone type would involve the feeling 
of bigness or area or the like. If we proceeded in like manner in 
geometry, we would not attain a four-point space, though we might 
conceive a four-determinant space. 

A special essay might be written in criticism of the apparently 
staggering assertion made by several distinguished geometers that 
they can actually intuit the fourth dimension of which they speak. 
If this were really true, then all these present elaborations would 
without further ado be banished to the limbo of empty ravings. 
But the fact that those geometers describe the intuition as a series 
of rapidly succeeding perceptions of the projections of a four-dimen- 
sional body upon a tridimensional one suggests what has actually 
been confessed by the claimants of this new “second sight,” namely 
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that psychologically the case is perfectly parallel to that of perceiv- 
ing depth in a painting of two dimensions. As we are here chiefly 
interested in the baldly logical aspect of the reasoning involved, the 
analysis of this intuitional process may well be deferred with the 
remark that it is one thing to interpret a series of perceptions as 
symbolic of something unperceived and a very different thing to 
intuit that symbolized thing. The most dangerous fallacy of all 
mathematical reasoning, the source of so much of the curious mysti- 
cism of mathematicians, lurks in this confusion of perceiving sym- 
bols with perceiving symbolized things. We shall return in a mo- 
ment to a discussion of this fallacy. 

The mathematician still holds a deadly weapon of defense. 
How, he asks, can it be possible to manipulate with the concepts 
involved in my hypotheses and to reach logically unimpeachable 
conclusions capable at least of perfectly lucid representation unless 
the concepts themselves are sound? To this I need give no ex- 
haustive reply, inasmuch as the logical world has long since settled 
the significance and the insignificance of this contention. Freedom 
from contradiction may be obtained at little cost so long as it means 
merely logical consistency between explicit assumptions and ex- 
plicit conclusions from those assumptions. But of what value to 
anybody is such consistency unless some sort of control is exercised 
over the assumptions? In elementary logic we discover that there 
is no contradiction in saying: 

Major: All abracadabras are polyhedrons, 
Minor: A is an abracadabra, 
me “ “a polyhedron. 

For this means merely that if the premises are assumed the 
conclusion is thereby guaranteed. To the mathematician “possi- 
bility” means nothing save “freedom from contradiction,” according 
to Poincaré, so that there is absolutely no distinction between a 
mathematical truth and a logical hypothetical proposition, save per- 
haps that the mathematical truth is made by filling out the blanks 
for S and P in the syllogistic formula with concepts of quantity, 
number, and the like. We must then put in precisely the same 
. Class of truths the following two propositions: 

MEDIEVAL, MODERN. 
1. Angels are spirits, incorporeal be- 1. Points have no magnitude. 
ings. ; 
2. yn has material size. 2. A line has magnitude. 
3. Infinite angels might waltz upon 3. There are infinite points in a 
this needle-point. line. 
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There is surely the same freedom from contradiction and the 
same deep blunder in each case. But is the majestic rigor and exact- 
ness of mathematics reducible to nothing more than purely formal 
consistency? Does mathematical possibility mean nothing save what 
Poincaré says it does? If so, we have discovered perhaps the most 
powerful argument in favor of extreme humanism that has yet been 
adduced ; for there are infinite possible mathematical systems, sys- 
tems which are not merely descriptive variations of tridimensional 
space but really based upon other spaces, and from these we choose 
one merely because it is more practical than the others, and we 
call it real or true. Nay more, we not only choose one mathematical 
system, but one space-type and swear by that. 

As the whole affair is purely conventional then, and as any 
system of description can be made adequate in spite of its cum- 
brousness, it must of course be possible to describe without con- 
tradiction all the phenomena of ordinary space in terms of a two- 
point space. It might be inconvenient, but for all that it must be 
possible. A one-point geometry must likewise be possible, and 
perhaps a pointless one might even be developed! Might the skeptic 
suggest then that the geometer of the day, before soaring off into 
hyperspaces, descend to the humbler realms of subspace; perhaps, 
if the general principle of economy in scientific constructions ap- 
plies here, he might make geometry infinitely easier for schoolboys 
by eliminating the third and second dimensions. We warn him in 
advance, however, that if he smuggles these dimensions into his 
units of description, his improved geometry will be rejected as not 
complying with the specifications. To call a plane one-dimensional 
when its elements are bidimensional may have a limited practical 
value. But it has no bearing on the problem of hyperspaces. Where 
the determinants are used is immaterial. 

I think that neither naive man nor logician will agree that 
mathematical possibility is mere consistency in manipulating con- 
cepts of number and magnitude; for such an interpretation throws 
open the gates to every form of long-dead scholasticism and invites 
into the ranks of truth-seekers all those skilled in juggling terms 


and turning tricks. However possibility is to be defined so as to. 


satisfy scientific logicians and those who apply mathematical formu- 
las, it surely must be connected somehow with the relation between 
such magnitudes as are experienceable and the number-forms which 
serve to describe those magnitudes. Otherwise it has absolutely 
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no meaning. The present paper, being strictly critical, foregoes 
the attempt to give a corrected definition of the term. 

We are now ready to touch upon the basic fallacy of the whole 
matter, the fallacy of reading into the thing symbolized all the 
marks of its symbol, the fallacy of complete inverted analogy. In 
Professor Keyser’s article, above cited, we are told how the geom- 
eter came to wonder about hyperspaces. He observes that a one- 
to-one correspondence obtains between a line and the number- 
series, between a surface and number-pair series, and between a 
solid and number-triplet series. There “ought to be,” then, for 
pure thought at least, space correspondents for all series of inde- 
pendent (number) variables. A four-dimensional space is then con- 
ceivable and demanded for consistency’s sake ; likewise for n-dimen- 
sional spaces. Now, if this is the actual origin of the whole transcen- 
dental geometry, and if any theory can be criticized by attacking its 
origins, a very strong case can be made out against the mathema- 
tician. For what has he actually done here? He claims that be- 
cause (1) the space A symbolizes in a certain respect the number- 
series, i. e., an element of A symbolizes n, and (2) the space B 
symbolizes in like respect the number-pair series, i. e., an element 
of B symbolizes mn, and (3) the space C symbolizes in like respect 
the number-triplet series, i. e., an element of C symbolizes mur; 
therefore, since four numbers may, as numbers, be grouped, there 
must be a (conceivable) space D which symbolizes in like respect the 
number-quatrain series, i. e., an element of D symbolizes murs. 
Put more abstractly, this means that, if X symbolizes the species 
Y, then there must be species (somehow embodying all the marks 
of Y) which are adequately symbolized by all variations of X. 

Before going on with this matter, one might well ask by what 
right space is regarded as being a symbol of number. The usual 
notion, if I am not mistaken, is more nearly that number is a symbol 
of space. Indeed, the very essence of number is symbolic, while 
space is surely something quite different and more than merely 
representative or descriptive of something else. It would then ap- 
pear that the mathematician must justify his inversion of the sym- 
bolic relation, for his procedure remains unique and highly sus- 
picious until fully explained. Notice what it is equivalent to in 
other sciences. We have suggested the parallel in the case of 
acoustics and optics; if tridimensional space symbolizes the color- 
continuum, then the discovery of an actual fourth determinant of 
color would prove the reality of a four-dimensional space. Indeed, 
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on the general principle employed. the discovery of any real structure 
or system with four determinants would prove the same thing. 

Whatever is true of either the symbol or the thing symbolized 
is at least conceptually true of the other: this is the gist of the 
whole matter. And what has led mathematicians into this serious 
blunder is the abstract nature of their reasoning. They study “pure 
quantity,” which means not only that they neglect every special pe- 
culiarity of the objects amenable to their researches, but also that 
they refuse to regard quantity itself as a quality of a special sort. 
In brief, they ask nothing whatever about the quality of the de- 
terminants in correspondent structures. It must be granted, now, 
that we cannot say whether more or less determinants of a given 
Species are possible; to say their mere number is conceivable is not 
giving us any assistance in conceiving their qualitative combination. 
For number can not describe a quality; it can merely indicate the 
degree of complexity of a structure, but not the specific character 
of that complexity. In strict logic this complexity is a quality of 
course; but the usage of language, for very good reasons, gives 
it the special name of “quantity.” One of the root evils in the 
whole matter is the general failure to realize the logical relation 
between quality and quantity. 

It is only because space-determinants have been confused with 
mere number that the idea of hyper-spaces has arisen. Lack of clear- 
ness about the relation borne by number to quantity,—the root and 
branch of all problems in the logic and philosophy of mathematics,— 
is the special cause of the logical errors committed. It would require 
a second—and much larger and more difficult—paper to discuss 
that relation; we can merely note the result of its misinterpretation 
here. Identification of dimension with determinant is possible only 
on the assumption that qualities of determinants may be absolutely 
ignored because the number of determinants, real and possible and 
imaginable, may be varied without affecting the possibility (even 
conceptual possibility) of the resulting structure. Number then 
reflects the whole character of innumerable things, with reference 
to their variability. What, then, is true of number is true of what- 
ever number stands for. Whatever is conceivable of number is con- 
ceivable of what number represents. This underlies the whole sys- 
tem of transcendental mathematics and implies a metaphysic of 
number which is not distinguishable in the main from Pythagorean- 
ism save by the fact that it outdoes this latter. 

The reader will not suppose that the above criticisms bear 
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against the mathematical theory of determinants; the whole protest 
is directed solely against the special application of that theory to 
space. The logician must feel that there are just as many wonderful 
hyper-smells, hyper-hues, and hyper-tones as there are hyper-spaces, 
—to wit, none, so far as mathematical analysis can show him. There 
is, however, a most wonderful and most useful theory of determi- 
nants which can be applied to anything and everything distinguish- 
able. 
WALTER B. PITKIN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE WORLD-TREE OF THE TEUTONS.* 


One of the least satisfactory portions of Professor De la Saus- 
saye’s valuable book on The Religion of the Teutons is that relating 
to the Askr Yggdrasil, or Tree of the World. His treatment of 
this myth is very brief and, at the end, he merely concurs in Miillen- 
hoff’s declaration that a perusal of the pertinent passages in our 
sources “can leave in the mind only the most incongruous ideas con- 
cerning the character of the world-tree.” 

In my judgment two things go far toward explaining the ad- 
mitted failure of experts in Teutonic mythology to reconstruct this 
tree in a way to harmonize with the literary data. The first is their 
reluctance to ascribe to the prehistoric authors of this and similar 
myths that power of thought and expression which they must have 
possessed. The second is forgetfulness of the high-north view-point 
of the oldest Teutonic, Keltic, and Slavonic, cosmological myths. 

Once grant to the far-off authors of the Aryan mythologies 
a mental power adequate to conceive of their worlds celestial, ter- 
testrial, and infernal, as all united in one organic unity, like the 
unity of a living tree, and we are entitled to look for something like 
rational fitness in their chosen symbol however poetic or artistic it 
may be. So, too, the moment we take, as we ought to do, a high- 
north view-point in visualizing the heavens and earth, we imme- 
diately find the world’s axis substantially upright in position, and 
therefore easily seeming a column for the support of the dome of 
stars which revolves, as on a pivot at its head. This column, ex- 
tending from visible zenith to lowest nadir of the universe furnishes 

* For the information of our readers and for the proper identification of 
the author we wish to state that the writer of this paper was president of 


Boston University from 1873 to 1903 and ‘as a scholar is mainly known in 
Oriental fields. 
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the one bond needed to give unity to all regions celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal. It is the sacred Irminsul, guod latine dicitur univer- 
salis columna, quasi sustinens omnia. It is the trunk of all world- 
trees. Generations ago this was clearly seen, and W. Menzel well 
said: “Dieses Symbol entsteht urspriinglich aus der Vorstellung der 
Weltachse.” 

The only important difficulty in picturing Yggdrasil in harmony 
with the mythological data is found in the account given of the 
“roots.” The Edda itself interprets the branches, saying that they 








THE OLDENBURG TREE THE YGGDRASIL 
Showing a section of its aerial root- Triradically depicted. 
system. 


“spread over the whole world and even reach above the sky.” Of 
the “three roots,” however, at least one seems to be represented as 
situated in a region naturally assigned to the branches. Among 
early interpreters, Ling evades the difficulty by suggesting that the 
Ygegdrasil is merely a symbol of life, universal and human, and that 
the three roots symbolize the physical, the intellectual and the moral 
principles respectively. Another attempted explanation has taken 
the three to mean “matter, organization, and spirit.” In Finn Mag- 
nusen’s striking pictorial representation in his Eddaleren, Plate 1, 
the first or lowest root is a root-system, the second a branch-system, 


*Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 759. 
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and the third one knows not what. The picture is reproduced as 
frontispiece in Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. 

In a study of the cosmical tree in twelve mythologies, published 
in the year 1885, I referred briefly to the Yggdrasil, and made “‘its 
midbranches inclose or overarch the abode of men.” Not long after, 
however, on maturer consideration I reached a somewhat modified 
view, and one which still seems to me the true solution of the prob- 
lem of the roots. As introductory to its presentation I would here 
first call attention to a noted lusus nature found in the chief ceme- 
tery of the city of Oldenburg. It is a tall and symmetrical tree with 
two systems of roots, one in the ground, and the other in the air. 
The upper one constitutes a kind of roof, about ten feet from the 
ground, and under it people walk about freely. A rude sketch of the 
tree is here presented. At the time of my visit to it I read the 
folklore tale which accounts for the prodigy by stating that once 
upon a time, when a falsely accused maiden was on her way to the 
place of her execution, she plucked up a small shrub and, giving it 
to the unmerciful mob of her persecutors, bade them plant it top 
downwards in the earth, assuring them that God would confirm her 
protestations of innocence by making it to grow with its roots in the 
air. According to what is now folk-faith her prophecy was fulfilled, 
and what was at first the taproot of the plant has become the trunk 
and beautiful top of a tall and shapely tree. A huge ring of roots 
is certainly there, high in the air, with only here and there a feeble 
leafstem struggling for life. As a permanent inscription on the 
main portal to the cemetery one reads to this day the words which 
the maiden’s wicked, but afterward convicted and remorse-smitten 
accuser to his dying day repeated over and over: “Die Ewigkeit ist 
lang! die Ewigkeit ist lang!” 

Now rings of roots, similar to the two systems on the Olden- 
burg tree, are not so rare as may be supposed. They are very often 
found at the base of a stalk of Indian corn (maize). On a hemlock 
in the woods I once found a kind of aerial guy-root. It started out 
from the tree as a branch, more than a foot above the ground. It 
then rooted itself close by in a high bank of earth, but after passing 
through this, it again became a branch, and flourished as a low 
bough of the mother tree. Any tree whose branches radiate at cer- 
tain nodes like the spokes of a wheel, one set of them above another, 
would easily suggest to the imagination of a primitive people a con- 
tinuation of the same system below the surface of the ground. 


? Paradise Found. Boston, U.S. A., 11th ed., 1904, pp. 262-278. 
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In the light of the foregoing it is plain that a new and simple 
solution of the problem of the rooting of the Teutonic World-Tree 
can be had by making the three “roots” signify root-systems, the first 
and lowest being in the depths of hell, the second constituting the 
floor of the region in which men have their abode, and the third 
being situated just at the top of Cloudland, though still far below 
the starry abode of the immortal gods. This arrangement perfectly 
answers to the troublesome statement in the Grimnismal: “Hel 
dwells under one root, the frost-giants under the second, and the 
race of men under the third.” See picture accompanying this paper. 

Combining this new interpretation with that which I gave of 
Bifrost in pp. 155-158 of the work before referred to, and which 
identifies the bridges of Chinvat, Sirat, Bifrdst, etc., with the axis- 
pillar of the universe, all further objects mythologically associated 
with Ygegdrasil, such as the doomstead of the gods, the two swans, 
the eagle, the squirrel Ratatosk, the headspring of all the world’s 
waters, the four harts, Nidhégg and the infernal serpents,—all take 
their appropriate places in the cosmos, and are found to have cor- 
responding symbols in one or more of the world-trees of other myth- 
ologies. To the attention of interested scholars I confidentially 
commend it, stipulating only that they first read the recent acount 
of the world-tree myths given in pp. 992-1018 of John O’Neill’s 
Night of the Gods,—a work of immense erudition and of pathbreak- 
ing significance. m 

WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN. 

Boston, Mass. 


SOME CURIOUS PSYCHOSENSORY RELATIONSHIPS. 


Neggly every one associates with descriptive terms a more or 
less vi imagery of the thing or quality denoted. Other people, 
however, there are who go beyond and possess sensory association 
values of a peculiar sort—the reference of color (psychic color) to 
things, words or qualifications outside the color series, or at least 
independent of any essential objective relationship to it. 

And there may be auditory side issues. Some claim to per- 
ceive color values according to particular letter sounds, or symbols. 
Some claim to see color associations in the written characters, which 
of themselves may be indifferent. I think very few individuals 
associate sound, or definite musical tones, as predominant to a visual 


imagery. 
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This may be because of our visual education being in excess 
of auditory studies; and the real neglect of the sense of hearing 
j renders us less liable to establish any unusual values in relation to 
that slighted faculty. But that cross relations do exist is important ; 
it shows to an extent the path of specialization of function, and may 
indicate future lines of cleavage. 

Few will dispute the need of biologic training for the psychol- 
ogist. 

A noted English physician and writer remarks that while once 
it was customary for all ambitious men to work toward their goal 
by way of the law, now medicine is offering the training which can 
best fit the mind to cope with life’s problems—in view of modern 
science, which is largely biologic. Psychology must admit the essen- 
tial and peripheral basis of consciousness, so that even selfconscious- 
ness may be more widely seated than in the animal brain—although 
as a coordinating center that organ claims our notice. So it is as 
a physician, in the broadest sense of the term, I venture to discuss 
an intricate psychologic problem. 

Exaggerations or parallelizations of sensory impulses are found 
more commonly in neurasthenics—those of unstable nervous organ- 
ization. 

With this class of patients must not be confused those indi- 
viduals of normal strength of structure, but with a plus nervous 
inherent energy. These also may show curious sense relationships. 
One class is progenerate; the other, degenerate. Visual acuity, in 
one, may be below normal—combined with retinal hyperesthesia ; or 
again, with wrong refraction a retinal depression may exist; many 
physical factors should be considered in casting up our accounts. 
I recall a case of colorblindness of 50 per cent., reds and greens 
80 per cent. and over, in which afterward the sight was found to 
be different in the two eyes, the right nearsighted or myopic, and 
the left farsighted or presbyopic—and astigmatism at asymmetric 
axes ! . 
The boy had never been taught to name colors, and had never 
seen the world as it is, anyway. On the other hand, with proper 
refraction, although after twenty years of eyestrain, his vision is 
over 36/20. I propose to give some of his color associations, before 
which I would state that in cases in which anisometropia and astig- 
matism offer difficulties, and in which no histologic or somatic vice 
exists to suffer thereby, or in which none may be induced, psycho- 
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centric visual acuity may be increased as a result of the continual 
efforts rightly to define objects. 
He states that 


a is fluffy yellow; n is shining red; 

b is soft, dull red; o is white or pink; 

c is hard, dull white; p is dull red; 

d is soft, reddish brown; q is pink or grey; 

e is dark pink, or red; r is purple; 

f is green; s is pale, naples yellow ; 
g is red or green; t is dark brown, or black ; 
h is green; u is pale, sky blue; 

i is purple; v is green, or yellow; 

j is reddish purple; w is dull black ; 

k is grey; x is yellow or green; 

1 is blue, clear and deep; y is green; 

m is red or green; z is rough, dull black. 


On hearing the sounds of the letters he gives another set of 
color relations, not exactly in accord with the sight of the characters 
as above. His auditory sense is acute, the result of considerable 
training in music. A very curious relationship between sound and 
color will be found to exist, as shown below, which I have deter- 
mined as the result of purely auditory stimulus. 

Arranged to show the spectrum it is as follows; the compound 
sounds and diphthongs being analyzed to show their essential ele- 
ments and with the exact pronunciation indicated in parentheses: 

ee (i, Italian)=red ; 

ay (e, Italian)=light red ; 

e (é, as in red)=orange ; 

ai (I, English)=confused yellow-orange ; 
ah (a, as in father)=broad yellow; 

au (ow, English)=pale blue and green; 
aw (as in saw)==green (pale yellowish) ; 
oh (long 6)=pale blue; 

00 (as in root)=blue ; 

yew (u, English)=violet. 

It should be noted that from ee to 00 the vocal apparatus passes 
through extremes. and that at ah the vowel is easiest to produce. 

I can offer no explanation for this singular crossrelationship. 
In my opinion the vowels are more emotional than the consonants. 
In a word’s passage through the alchemy of languages the vowels 
change more broadly than the consonants. That nations in cool 
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climates are freer in their use of consonants than vowels, I believe 
is due to a very physical reason, viz., the desire to keep the mouth 
closed. In warm latitudes there will exist no such necessity, and 
the vowels are more liable to crop out. Emotion, also, is freer 
established in the warmer countries, and for many reasons, some of 
which may be physical. With great emotion there is often a tend- 
ency to perspire. In cold countries this would be less desirable be- 
cause more dangerous. The effects of cold and heat on temperament 
are undeniable. Granting the relation between consonantal and 
vowel frequency in the emotions, the striking elision of vowels in 
Russian and Polish particles might be considered—there occur en- 
tire words consisting of undiluted consonants. While in Italy liquids 
and vowels predominate. 

The liquids ought to be considered vowel in effort, if con- 
sonantal in mechanism; those who have studied the mechanism of 
speech will appreciate what I mean. 

The solution of the points at issue would seem to lie in just 
such mechanical or physiologic variations at the root of tone pro- 
duction. How these enter the chain of associations requires an in- 
finite patience to understand. A certain percentage of cases of 
color and form association, such as letter signs and the scale of 
color, I have explained in a peculiar way. I found that the alpha- 
bet had been taught from colored squares with the letters printed 
thereon. A sister of mine retains a vivid color association of this 
sort which I have proven by a fortunate discovery of the card of 
letters from which she was taught. In other cases some pronounced 
effect of the term for a specific color and a predominance of certain 
letters in that term associates with those letters the given color. 
In the word blue, e. g., with one individual it may be the /, with an- 
other the b, with a third the u, that the association is formed. 

The relation may be established by hearing the letter, or on its 
being visualized. In the latter instance the predominance of a let- 
ter—a plane figure—will depend on many physiological causes. If 
any astigmatism or a refraction error exists, in the line of defective 
axes of vision certain angles will be less pronounced than others. 
A reference to a test card will show the axis of astigmatism in any 
case. It will then be provable in what characters the distinctness 
of visualization will exceed others. So, in a word, certain letters 
will be more easily visible. Astigmatism is common to most of us, 
and is a factor not to be avoided. 

In analyzing association depending on auditorv stimulus the 
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difficulties are increased by the common lack of understanding of 
tone relations, absolute pitch, timbre, and overtones in general. That 
modern harmony depends on a development of the dominant chord 
is also not generally known. In speech many tones are called upon, 
and many people actually intone, so that the relations of modern 
harmony are introduced. If in most of us is born a feeling for cer- 
tain harmonies and for certain discords it cannot be overlooked 
that so fundamental a relation enters auditory association change. 

We must recognize the method of producing speech. The vow- 
els are made in a series from ee to 00, ee being the vertical narrow 
sound, and oo the horizontal narrow sound, while ah is the complete 
round tone. The effect of muscular effort is also to be considered. 
There is a firmly rooted muscle sense, of rest, weariness, and exer- 
tion. Different muscular efforts occurring in the head and face 
have become associated with definite emotions—the labial, nasal, 
and ocular external coverings are the muscles of expression. Cer- 
tainly the vocal muscles are the same—of an expression not visible, 
but audible. 

I think we may proceed in the belief that similar muscular ef- 
forts in different individuals give rise to similar impressions; so 
that if my vocal muscles are muscles of expression and when in use 
affect me in one way, in the same way another will be affected if 
he imitate me. But if he is stimulated by the action of my muscles, 
that is another sort of sensation. Out of any muscular effort in one 
individual, that is perceptible to another, there come two sets of im- 
pressions—an imitative effect, and a percept. 

Undoubtedly when one hears or sees a letter sign the effort 
of producing that sign is coordinated with the percept of it. So that 
actual muscular effort or a psychic shadow or memory of it, comes 
into the consciousness in some way associated with the appearance 
of the character. So that visual and auditory percepts may be com- 
bined with a definite motor impulse. The element of protoplasmic 
contractility, then, is needed to complete any protoplasmic irritable 
effect. This will be connected with nutritive changes—the element 
of metabolism. What then of the fourth protoplasmic faculty, re- 
production ? 

This, in an individual organism with reference to itself, is as- 
sociation. If a somatic division were effected, a new individual 
would be created out of the old. But if the current turn upon itself, 
as in tissue formation, or in idea association, the reproductive faculty 
is one of internal economies. The entity or idea within the indi- 
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vidual is formed in antithesis to the whole. Every idea in conscious- 
ness is parallel to changes of somatic activity, in that it is a separation 
and segregation of forces. 

To become self-conscious I insist this separation must be re- 
duplicate, or bilateral, and the brain as a coordinating center for 
selfconsciousness must, for this reason, be bilateral to offer a suffi- 
cient mechanism for self-consciousness. Out of this arises the power 
of emotion, which I believe has its physical basis in the harmony of 
two ideal entities, and the effort to harmonize them. 

So, when I find astigmatism, I find the emotional person. When 
I find any marked difficulties in one side of a bilateral sensory tract, 
the emotional element will be present in that person to the extent of 
his nervous capability. Emotion may be of a high, sensuous artistic 
type, or of a low, degenerate, or sensual type; this depends on the 
fineness of vital fiber. But I want to emphasize the determinism of 
the fact—not inevitable, but coercive. 

Beside astigmatism or auditory defects, nerve conductivity of 
a variable power may be an essential factor. Neurasthenia, or nerve 
instability, is founded in its emotional aspect on the difficulty of 
appreciating stimulus, because of its shifty presentation. The equa- 
tion of sanity, there, rests on the strength of nerve cells to con- 
ciliate the inexactitudes of sense. In these weaknesses and in our 
efforts to overcome them lie many factors going to overemphasize 
certain sense appreciations; we value highest what we work most 
for. If a letter, a sound, a color, or a harmony is more difficult to 
determine at any moment, in the return of elements present to those 
circumstances, our memory will re-establish the difficulties we over- 
came either as such or as the emotions of such. 

Colorblindness or faulty naming of color, overcome, in principle 
or by adjustment, will induce such conditions. Difficulties in form- 
ing certain letters or certain combinations of sound will cause them 
to acquire peculiar emotional values. People who lisp, instinctively 
come to try to avoid the difficult letter and will often go out of their 
way to choose the other word. This becomes as much a matter of a 
way of thinking as of speech. Every throat finds some letters 
easier of utterance than others. And different languages to different 
individuals for this reason vary in acceptability. The sense of effect 
in a language is strongest if the motor lessons were learned with 
the youthful laying down of emotional faculties. 

Some individuals are fortunate in having a relatively normal 
and symmetric foundation of tissue and a stable nervous organism. 
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For these, extraordinary sensory relationships are rare—because the 
physical basis is wanting. In those individuals of either physical 
defect or asymmetry, or of neurotic constitution, either progenerate 
or degenerate relations soon crop out. Yet in all of us emotion is 
a matter of cross-relation in the senses. The effort to establish unity 
often overpasses original bounds and inundates the entire field of 
sensory selfconsciousness. The connection between the mechanism 
of selfconsciousness and the mechanism of consciousness—the latter 
the universe, and particularly the somatic or body vehicle; and the 
former the ideal correlation—indicates that our method of analyzing 
cross-relations must be one of resort to physiologic facts. 

I shall take up some elementary sounds and signs showing how 
they may have a definite emotional basis. 

It is true that even in those which refer color to sound, and 
vice versa, there is not an exact or invariable agreement of reference. 

Some call the note A pink, some yellow, etc. But this is no 
more strange than the different nomenclature of languages in gen- 
eral. On the other hand, certain root words extend through many 
languages ; and crying, laughing, singing, all the world over are the 
same in meaning. Muscular effort, strain, rest, pain, pleasure and 
satiety are known to us all and evident in the same expression. 
From this point it is safe to proceed. 


A. VOWELS AND EMOTION. 


When one is at ease the muscles relax; when under strain of 
effort or intention, they contract. In saying ah, the easiest position 
of the throat is assumed; ee and oo are opposite extremities of 
greatest restriction and tension. ah-hah-hah is the easy good- 
natured laugh. ee-hee-hee is the silly, spiteful, or inattentive laugh. 
00-hoo-hoo is the laugh of derision, dislike or pretension. It is not 
strange, then, to find 00 the vowel of hoot, galoot, toot, etc. And ah, 
the vowel in pater, mater, frater, etc., the home words. And ee, the 
vowel of cheat, dead-beat, etc. These words recommend themselves 
for what they express. It is true, secondary reasons may place a 
vowel where its effect is contrary to the general rule. Perfection 
is not yet. Things will always be seen in the making, and processes 
are makeshifts. 

Moreover, the vowel sounds have a curious power of becoming 
subjective or objective in significance. The sound of ee, for instance, 
may have a favorable significance, or an unfavorable one. It may 
mean slight, small, insignificant, exact; or it may mean small, mean, 
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unpleasant, exacting. The sound ee is that of diminutives as in 
wee. The Italian ino and ina are examples of this; but the ee sound 
in this use is common to most languages. It seems to particularize. 

The sound oh is of increment, enlargement, or extension. Viz., 
teeny, leetle (little), miserable (meeser-), etc., and flowing, going, 
showing, blowing, growing, oh-hoh-hoh! 

All of this, I believe, is largely a result of muscular reflex effect. 
Before going on with a further analysis I want to append a table of 
the significance of the vowels as shown in laughing. 


SIMPLE VOWEL SOUNDS. 


ee-hee-hee: self-conscious, approaching ; 
ih-hih-hih: unregarding, overlooking ; 
éh-héh-héh: careless, diminishing ; 
ah-hah-hah: ease, juncture ; 

ah-hah-hah: completeness, lack of strain ; 
aw-haw-haw: reflexive ; 

th-hith-hih: minimizing ; 

60-héo-héo: distancing, outstanding. 


The compound vowel sounds introduce a more thoughtful ele- 
ment, and are usually more distinctive in expression. 


COMPOUND VOWEL SOUNDS. 


ah-ee (I) hi-hi: calling attention at a distance ; 
eh-ee (ey) hey-hey: calling attention to that near ; 
ah-oo (ow) how-how: disturbance, disruption ; 
aw-0o (oh) hoh-hoh: surpassing, denying ; 
aw-ee (oy) hoy-hoy: bringing near, coordinating. 


In the analysis, it must be remembered that the impressions of 
vowel sounds will be modified by the nature of the meaning of the 
word—if the meaning of the word, and the consonantal effect of it 
corresponds with the vowel emotion the reinforcement of impression 
is notable. 

Cf. the effect of oh in most, noble, notable, notorious, no, etc., 
with mist, nibble, “nit” (not), in the letter of which a decided con- 
traction or reduction is apparent. Take the following of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s : 

“So long as we love, we serve. So long as we are loved by 
others I would almost say we are indispensable ; and no man is use- 
less while he has a friend.” 
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In this the oh influence of so, almost and no is striking. To 
replace these effective sounds with an ih value would remarkably 
reduce the breadth of expression. I think we should take the above 
as illustrative of the fact that the highest interest will settle around 
sympathetic vowels. If these vowels are contained in less important 
words there will not be the same acuity of expression as in cases 
in which it does. I think it may be said that all magnanimous 
words enjoy the center of the vowel scale (vide supra), and that 
their effect is reinforced by such a station. 

While the 00 extremity tends to subjective direction and the 
ee to objective analysis, the effect of the latter is to emphasize the 
relation of the speaker to the second or third person; and of the 
former, the relation of the second or third person to the speaker. 

In that muscular sense is real and peripheral, and because of 
its connection in this matter, the horizontal and vertical mechanism 
of the ee and the 00 sounds must be recalled. The sense of gravity 
in station and the horizontal placing of the two paired sense-organs 
of sight and hearing, combined to emphasize these differences. The 
common use of terms of geometric relation to character, such as 
“breadth,” “narrowness,” “height of mind,” “depth of villainy,” 
etc., show that these are rooted in our psychomechanism. It is clear 
that the governing influences are both from within and from with- 
out, but all experience is arrived at from without and modified by 
the nature of the organism. 

The consonants afford an interesting study. Labials are used 
for terms of accretion, acceptance or nearness. Pater, frater, mater. 

The dentals are specifying or distinctive sounds—pointing out, 
or marking off. Gutturals are not so definite. The dentals are of 
higher specific gravity than gutturals, which may be described as 
less highly organized, consequently vaguer, at the same time more 
emotional, or passionate. 

I adjoin a list of impressions of the numerical series, obtained 
from some dozen people: 


ON SIGHT. 

WEIGHT SIZE SHADE DENSITY 
1 lightest 50% smallest 60% reddest 10% _— 
2 _— _ greyest 20% _ 
3 _ — whitest 10% roughest 40% 
4 heaviest 20% largest 10% reddest 70% hardest 70% 
5 lightest 20% smallest 30% whitest 40% hardest 20% 
6 _ _ greenest 20% softest 70% 
7 lightest 30% — greenest 80% _ 
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yellowest 80% 
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smoothest 30% 





8 largest 70% 
9 heaviest 20% largest 10% darkest 80% — 
° — smallest 10% whitest 60% smoothest 40% 
ON HEARING. 
WEIGHT SIZE SHADE DENSITY 
I —_ smallest 10% _— smoothest 50% 
2 lightest 40% smallest 30% darkest 30% smoothest 20% 
3 —_— — — — 
4 heaviest 10% largest 40% — — 
5 an ak a roughest 407% 
6 ae = = = 
7 — _— — — 
8 heaviest 40% _ — — 
9 _ — darkest 30% _ 
o heaviest 30% — _ roughest 40% 


Owing to uncertainty in some tests these results are incom- 
plete. But that the cross-relations do exist is certain. 

Something of the mechanism of self-consciousness must be 
understood before we can trace out such hidden currents as these 
psychosensory suggestions. 

I believe that every idea has its basis in a combination of physio- 
logic units on or in which the idea is, but it is not the combination 
of units. The organism develops from protoplasm, whose faculties 
are four, and the organism whose histologic units are four would 
seem to have also four psychic facultative manifestations. Irritabil- 
ity, contractibility, metabolism and reproduction are the addition, 
subtraction and division of the cell. Epilthelium, muscle, connective 
tissue, and nervous tissue are the corresponding higher powers to 
which they become raised in physiologic evolution. In the mind 
they become sense, will, understanding and ideation. The analogy 
between ideation and tissue formation, by means of internal repro- 
duction and self-inclusion, is to be held up before us. Every sen- 
sation is grasped and the several sensations which are coordinated 
to become ideal grow out of what constitutes the psychosensory 
mechanism. 

In neurasthenics or those of unstable nervous organization, 
peripheral balance, or central control wavers. Differing strengths 
of nerve conductivity, and different powers of conductivity in a 
nerve or parts of a nerve, are factors which may combine to blur 
the keenness or exactitude of idea correlation. Certain elements 
of psychic friction, in consequence, are to be accounted for. De- 
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fects or abnormalities of physical structure other than of nerve 
tissue may be important to know. 

Some of us experience greater ease in pronouncing certain 
sounds than others. Certain dialects come to be on account of racial 
preferences for certain sounds or syllables. The sibilants and the 
dentals interchange. Gutturals fade out altogether, or may be 
accentuated; e. g., thalassa or thalatta, in the Greek for “sea”— 
durch and through—lake and loch, ete. 

When, therefore, an individual deviates from conventional usage, 
he is judged by others according to their accepted expression. 
The lisping man is called effeminate, or weak, because his enuncia- 
tion is not fully formed. So lisping sounds become symbolic of the 
weaker or less mature emotions. Take for instance the word racial, 
which is not usually pronounced with the s sibilant, but with the 
sh sound. 

The accentuation of consonants may indicate the uncouth, the 
rough, the barbaric, because we associate any overmuscularity with 
such sorts of people. 

Audition colorée is an example of excessive associative power, 
and is the result of insufficient balance of association whereby the 
less near is approached because of the loss of what commonly should 
have been interassociated. Like all such manifestations, I find it 
varying to suit climatologic changes and body states of being. The 
epileptic hair-trigger of emotion is easily lost control of. 

Whatever the power that governs karyorexis in the cell it is 
this which in the cerebral organism controls ideation. So that 
pathology and teratology are paralleled in the formation of ideas 
by psychic and sensational masses instead of tumors—sarcomas, 
carcinomas, or warts, and eruptions. 

One will never be able to point out such and such a brain-cell as 
representative of such and such an idea, but I believe the future will 
chart out the mechanism of self-consciousness in terms parallel to 
benzol rings, and other organochemic formulas. 

So that the psychologist or physiologist alone will not be able 
to work this out—the future means an interdependence of their 
efforts—and their success. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. T. H. Evans, M.D. 


[The author wishes to thank Dr. Wm. Wadsworth, in whose laboratory 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1896-7 the beginning of the above study 
was accomplished. T. H. E.] 
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Business DocuMENTS OF MurasuHt Sons or Nippur, Dated in the Reign of 
Darius II (424-404 B. C.) By Rev. Albert T. Clay, Ph.D. The Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A: Cunei- 
form Texts. Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Vol. X. 

Prof. A. T. Clay, known ever since the year 1898 when he and Professor 
Hilprecht published Vol. IX of the Cuneiform Texts of the Babylonian Ex- 
pedition of the University of Pennsylvania, presents us after six years of the 
hardest and most painstaking labor another volume of the Business Docu- 
ments of Murashii Sons. ; 

The book before us has the following contents: 

1. An Editorial preface written by Professor Hilprecht, containing among 
other things also a discussion of the pronunciation of (a) AN (mesh), 
(b) of (ilu) Ud(mesh), (c) of -A-A at the end of certain nomina 
propria and (d) of (ilu) NIN-IB. 

The following parts were written by Professor Clay, viz. : 

2. A preface; 

3. An introduction; 

4. A translation of selected texts. The tablets transcribed, translated and 
more or less annotated are Nos. 54, I, 131, 106, 99, 20, 55, 44, 9, 126, 62, 
94, 59. 

5. A Concordance of Proper Names with copious notes by Hilprecht; 

6 Names of Places; 

7. Names of Gates in Nippur; 

8. Names of Canals; 

9. Names of Deities contained in the Proper Names; 

o. Names of the Aramaic Endorsements; 
1r. Aramaic Characters from the Endorsements ; 

12. Table of Contents and Description of Objects; 

13. A List of Signs and their Values; 

14. 132 Numbers of Cuneiform Texts; 

15. 48 Photographic (half-tone) reproductions of tablets, seals, Aramaic 
endorsements, modern Babylonian water wheels, and animals used in 
works of irrigation; 

16. Corrections and Additions to Vols. IX and X. 

Complete as this index might seem, yet, we miss a list of all the “offices” 

indicated by the determination amélu, also a list of the different parts and 

subdivisions of Gur, bilte and ma-na. These lists, no doubt, would have 
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been very helpful not only for the students of Assyriology, but also for those 
of sociology and political history. Also a table of the “fractional numbers” 
expressed either by “one sign” or with the help of g@t-2-mesh would not have 
been out of place. Let us hope that in the next publication this small yet per- 
ceptible defect may be remedied. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that in a note like this all the inter- 
esting and important discoveries with which this publication abounds, can be 
discussed as they ought to be. However, a few remarks may be permitted 
here with regard to the pronunciation of NJN.JIB, KUR.GAL, and AN 
(mesh). 

A, The pronunciation of the name of (ilu) NIN.IB was up to the publi- 
cation of this volume before us, doubtful. Scholars have read it Ninib, or Nin- 
dar or Ninrag etc., etc. That these pronunciations have to be discarded now is 
evident from several Aramaic endorsements to be found on the tablets here 
published where NJN.JB corresponds to the Aramaic ’nrsht,—thus I read 
with Sayce, Johns and Clay in his Introduction. In his Preface, however, the 
latter changed his reading wrongly to ’nvsht—Hilprecht’s reading ’nrshch is 
out of question. 

How is this name to be pronounced? 

Without bringing in arguments against the readings so far proposed, 
(Johns: Urashtu, or Arashtu (Aursht), Expository Times, Dec., 1904, p. 1443 
—Sayce: In-arishti=“lord of the mitre,” Expository Times, Dec., 1904, p. 
140, conf. Religion of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 357;—Prince Enu- 
réshtii: Journal of Biblical Literature, 1905.), I shall give here my own pro- 
nunciation and arguments in support of it. The name ’ursht has to be read 
irrishtu and is as such the feminine of irrishu “farmer,” which word again 
is to be derived from the root eréshu, “to irrigate, to cultivate the ground.” 

As soon as I received this book (July 5th, 1904) from Professor Clay, I 
wrote to him (July 6) that I thought irrishtu was the correct pronunciation of 
the Aramaic equivalent. In a letter from Professor Clay to me, dated July 
18, 1904, he makes several objections to this reading. Supposing that the same 
objections might be made also by other Assyriologists, I shall try to meet 
them here: 

1. “In the first place,” Professor Clay says, “the vowel ¢ would be repre- 
sented at least in some instances by ayin instead of aleph. This is not so 
important.” 

This is not only “not so important,” but absolutely wrong! It never 
could be represented by ayin, because irrishu is like ikribu etc. an ?’ph‘al form: 
Del. Gram., p 170, 30, c.—hence the i has to become an aleph. 

2. “Again,” he says, “while m is used to dissimilate as well as 7, 1, m in 
Semitic languages, do you find it with r? I have no helps at hand, but this 
example of the process is unknown to me from memory. Then you surely 
would find the common word for farmer written the same way, i.e., inrishu. 
If inrishu occurred it surely would be pronounced irrishu. The thing does not 
appeal to me.” 

Indeed this mode of reasoning could not possibly appeal to any one else. 
Professor Clay apparently missed the force of my argument! 

The question here is not whether we might expect in Assyrian also such 
writing as inrishu or whether the dissimilation is also found with r, but it is 
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this: how could the AssyRIAN word irrishu correctly be transcribed into Ara- 
maic script? We know that in the Semitic languages (with the exception of 
the Minaean and Babylonian-Assyrian!) consonants are never written doubly. 
But irrishu has two r’s, how could the two 1’s be expressed in Aramaic trans- 
scription or script? They could not by rr but only by either r or mr. And 
the writer by choosing the transcription mr came as near to the Assyrian rr as 
he wellnigh could, seeing that even Professor Clay admits that a writing 
inrishu would surely be pronounced irrishu. From the Aramaic transcription 
we may not, however, infer that we also should find in Assyrian the word 
irrishu written as inrishu—that is unnecessary to expect and not required by 
Grammar, Lexicon or “hardness of pronunciation.” *The hardness has been 
removed by assimilating the ayin to the following r: «rishu =irrishu (Del. 
Gr. §47). A “dissimilating” of the rr is, therefore, not necessary, and, be- 
cause not necessary, not to be expected, or not to be found. Thus, to sum 
up, we would say, the Aramaic mr is the best possible and most accurate way 
to transcribe the Assyrian rr. 

3. The last linguistic or religio-historic difficulty, which Clay, however, 
does not mention, to be explained here is the final ¢. Nin.JB is and was, no 
doubt, a male divinity. But here he is female or treated as a female. Can 
this peculiarity, this feminine gender of Nin.JB be proved also from the As- 
syrian inscriptions themselves? Surely it can. 

We know that Jshtar was both female and male. Jnnana is not only = 
Ishtar, but also=— Sin. The god SUCH is both=NIN.IB and = Ishtar. 
The god A-A is not only the wife of Shamash, or his bride, but also = 
Shamash himself. The divinity AN is both = Anum (male) and Antum (fe- 
male). The Nin-Dintir-ki is not only = Marduk (male) but also = Bélit- 
Babili (female) etc., etc. So also NJN.JB. If male, NIN.IB is = god IB 
with the pronunciation urash, and if female he is likewise = NIN.JB(urash), 
the wife of god IB(urash). NIN.IB, thus, is, like Ishtar, both male and 
female and has, therefore, to be read if treated as a female: irrisht(u), and 
if treated as a male: irrish(u). 

A striking corroboration of my contention that NJN.JB was looked upon 
as male and female even in later (Assyrian) times is to be found in one of 
the letters published by Harper, Vol. IV, p. 370 = Rm. 76. Here the writer 
implores among other gods who shall bless very greatly the lord his king, 
also the following pairs (Obv. 1. 4f.): 

(ilu) Amar-ud (=Marduk), (ilu) Tsar-pa-ni-tum, 

(ilu) AG (= Nabi), (ilu) Tash-me-tum 

(ilu) XV (=Ishtar) sha (alu) Niné-ki (=male!), (ilu) XV (=Ishtar) 
sha (alu) Arba’-ilu (= female!) 

(ilu) NIN.IB (= male), (ilu) NIN.IB (= female)—so clearly in the 
text. 

(ilu) UGUR (= Nergal), (ilu) La-ats. 

Now as the gods at the left side are apparently the husbands of those 
mentioned on the right side, it follows that NJN.JB is the husband of NIN.IB 
his wife! 

The best way to transcribe NJN.JB, wherever we may be in doubt 
whether the male or female NJN.IB be intended, is by irrish(t). 

This pronunciation throws also a welcome light on the gloss urash. It shows 
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that urash and irrish(t) are one and the same word and that urash is simply 
the Amurritish (Canaanitish) pronunciation of the Babylonian irrish(t). 

(For the interchange of 7 and « and 7 and a conf. especially the Tell- 
Amarna letters: imlik (Assyr.) is in T. A. = im-lu-uk, London 16, 26 et pass., 
or vice versa: ibalut (Assyr.) = 1-ba-li-it (T. A.): London, 29, 9; igarib 
(Assyr.) = i-gi-ri-ib (T. A.): Berl. 14, 6—the Amurritish pronunciation of 
urash then would have been something like iirdésh. (In this connection see 
also my Bel the Christ of Ancient Times, p. 16, 8.) 

From this again it would follow that the god NJN.JB was unknown in 
the Babylonian Semitic pantheon— a fact corroborated by the oldest inscrip- 
tions. NIN.JB does not occur in the oldest documents till about the time of 
the “kings of Ur and of the four corners of the world,” when he was identi- 
fied with Nin-Girsu. At this time there also appear in the Babylonian pan- 
theon: Dagan, Marduk, Nergal (Shitlamtauddua). The probability, then, is, 
that NIN.IB was like Marduk an Amurritish god. Palestine or Canaan was 
a part of the “land Amurru”—hence NIJN.JB had his temple in Jerusalem 
and was there called “god MAR-TU,’ i. e., the “god of the Westland.” And 
because NIN.IB had been identified with Nin-Girsu, the god of thunder, 
lightning, rain, stormflood and clouds, it happened, that MAR-TU = Amurru 
received also the signification abubu — “stormflood.” 

The Babylonians hearing their Amurritish brethren (after they had in- 
vaded Babylonia) call the Sumerian god NIN.IB iiraésh, employed this gloss 
and identified the urash with their own irrish(t), i. e., with Nin-Girsu. In 
this wise NJN.IJB and Nin-Girsu became one and the same god. 

(dingir)IB(urash) or (dingir) NIN.IB(urash) furthermore is the same 
god as (dingir) ENGAR, whom we know to be = NIN.JB. ENGAR, or 
(galu)ENGAR is = ir-ri-shu, hence (dingirJENGAR = (ilu)irrishu = 
NIN.IB. 

We have seen above that NJN.JB was identified with Nin-Girsu. Nuin- 
Girsu as god of the rain was also the god of fertility of the ground—hence 
the patron deity of the “farmers.” A “farmer” (= irrishu, or ikkaru) thus 
came to be called Ur-dingir-Nin-Girsu, i. e., the “servant (dog, kalbi) of 
Nin-Girsu.” Taking all these fact into consideration, there can be absolutely 
no doubt that the pronunciation of the Aramaic ’nrsht is irrisht(u) or irrish(u) 
as the “gloss” urash shows. NIN.IB thus is both male and female, like Ish- 
tar, and, we may add, like all the other gods. 

Lastly the feminine noun (Jrrishtu) and the masculine verbal form uballit 
do not offer any difficulties either. Such compositions and constructions 
are likewise very often found especially with Ishtar or Nana—the male 
and female divinity. Cf. e. g. Ishtar-ishmeshu, Damu-natsir in the Hammu- 
rabi dynasty—yes such constructions are the only correct ones—for the verbal 
form in a masculine name must be masculine, even if connected with a god- 
dess—hence Jrrishtu-uballit and not Irrishtu-tuballit! 

By way of corroboration to the above the following: (ilu)ir-resh in IV 
R34, 51b = BP. 50 is according to the context = NJN.JB. In Reisner, Hym- 
nen, p. 134, col. II, 20, 21, we have the following remarkable passage: 

(dingir) ir-r[esh ur-sag||ugun (sic!=fem.!) shach(!)-ra= (ilu) e-ri- 
[esh (cf. loc. cit., p. 86,8) gar|-r]a-du be-el (= masc.!) [ir]-tsi-ti; i.e. (ilu) 
irresh appears here likewise as male and female. Ugun-shach means literally 
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“The Lord of the Pig’—hence NIN.IB is likened unto a “pig”; IV R 13, 41: 
kima shaché li tsallat, “thou mayest rest like a pig.” Irresh, however, is not 
only likened unto a pig, but is even called a “pig”: (ilu)chu-mu-si-ru (Reisner, 
p. 48, 10, cf. 1. 5.6: (dingir) MAR.TU = (ilu) A-mur-ru), because the “pig,” 
the emblem of plenty is holy to him as “god of plenty.” As “Lord of the Pig” 
he appears also “as chief messenger” of AN.NA, i. e., of the highest god, 
whether he be Anu or Enlil or Marduk, carrying a “bright scepter” = the 
thunderbolts (cf. De Clerq, No. 194: lugh-zi AN.NA gish Pa azag shu-ul 
et pass.), by means of which he governs the people in the name of his father. 

B. (dingir)KUR-GAL =’vr. 

Another very interesting and important fact brought out by Professor 
Clay’s publication is the equation (dingir)KUR-GAL =’vr. 

Professor Clay leaves the question open as to the identification and reading 
of this ’vr. He thinks, however, that we have here a “foreign deity” possibly 
the same as U-ru in U-ru-mil-ki or as Amurru, 

The god ’vr has to be pronounced Ur(u) and is the same word as Ur in 
Ur of the Chaldees, Uru-shalem (= Jerusalem) Uru-milki, etc. We know 
that at the time of the Sumerians, cities were always called “the place of that 
and that god,” e. g., EN-LIL-ki= “Enlil’s place,’ NUN-ki = “NUN’s place,” 
Ud-nung-ki = “the place of the abode of UD.” So also Ur was called Uru- 
nung-ki, i. e., “the place of the abode of Ur(u).” In Ur the moon-god Uru-ki 
or only Uru, (for the reading of Uru-ki, resp. Uru = Ur, see also Zimmern, 
KAT’, p. 362), i. e, Sin, was worshiped. ’vr would thus become = Sin. 

But, as Professor Clay correctly states, the god KUR-GAL was the old 
Bel, i. e., Enlil! We would have to make, then, the following equation: 

KUR-GAL= Enlil (Bel) =’vr = Sin = Shalem = NIN.IB. 

How is this to be explained historically? 

We know that Marduk and Ashshur were identified with Enlil (Bel) 
because they were like Enlil the gods of the “whole of Babylonia” or of the 
“high- and the low-land” of Babylonia. But to be god of the “whole of Baby- 
lonia” is the same as to be god of “heaven and earth,” because microcosmos 
and macrocosmos are one and the same thing in the religious conceptions of 
the Babylonians. “Heaven and earth” or the “cosmos” were considered to be a 
“mountain” (kur) or a “great mountain” (kur-gal)—to be “god of Baby- 
lonia,” then, is the same as to be “god of heaven and earth” or “god of the 
mountain” or “great mountain” (dingir KUR-GAL). From history we fur- 
thermore know that the kings of Ur were also “kings of Shumer and Akkad,” 
i. e., of the whole of Babylonia, the high- and the low-land; hence also the 
city god of Ur—Sin—must have been at that time the god of the whole of 
Babylonia or of “heaven and earth” or of “the great mountain.” Sin thus 
would have been identified with Enlil, the (dingir)KUR-GAL, whom he had 
displaced. 

If our supposition be correct that our ‘vr be the same as that in uru- 
Shalem, then we would have to maintain that ’vr be also= Shalem. Shalem 
has been shown by Winckler and Zimmern (KAT*, pp. 224 and 474) to be= 
NIN.IB—hence ’vr = uru = Sin=NIN.IB; in other words, the moon-god 
must have played at some time or another the role of NJIN.JB. Without go- 
ing here into a detailed discussion I shall mention only three passages which 
prove beyond a shadow of a doubt our statement. 
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1. According to II R 57, 68 is NIN.JB also called(dingir)NE.SU or 
Bil-dar, but in II R 57, 56 it is (dingir) EN.ZU = Sin who has the name 
NE.SU. 

2. In II R 57, 61. 62 Sin is called the (dingir) Ud-ba-nu-il-la, which name 
‘means according to II R 26, 38c, “the not-sparing storm” (timu(mu) la pa- 
du-u) and according to Zimmern, Ritualt., p. XLV, No. 27, Rev. 1. 14 this 
name is the name of a weapon and is there translated by “the one without 
equal” (shu la mach-ru). But in II R 19, No. 2 Rev. 25, 26 this weapon is 
personified and appears as a weapon of NIN.IB, being translated here by 
“hero who destroys the mountain” (ed-la mu-ab-bit shadi-i). 

3. That NIN.IB was the same as NIN.Gir-su or IM (= Ramman) has 
‘been shown in my “Creation Story.” In Kz1oo, 13 god JM is called (ilu) 
‘TUR-ku, but in II R 48, 33 it is Sin(=ilu xxx) who bears this name. 

That NIN.IB and Enlil have been identified is well known; cf. the names 
(ilu)L and (dingir) EN-KUR-KUR. That Sin is also = EN-LIL follows 
‘from the celebrated Nannar-hymn (IV R 9) compared with what has been 
‘said in my “Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times” and in my “Creation Story.” 

Taking all these facts into consideration we would have to say: 

vr signifies the moon-god in the role of EN.LIL—of Enlil not only “as 
‘god of the wind” (thus = NIN.IB), but of Enlil as the “god of the world,” 
‘hence ’vr = Kur-gal, the god of the “great mountain” or “world.” 

For a speculative mind the following: 

Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees where god Ur was the highest god, 
-went to Harran, where Ur again was worshiped as the “god of heaven and 
earth,” and finally settled down in “the land of the city of U-ru-sa-lim” 
(T. A., Berlin, 103, Rev. 46). The god of Abraham, before Yahveh made 
his appearance, was El shaddai (Exod. vi. 2, 3; “Creation Story,” p. 58), i. e., 
the “god of the two mountains.” The god of the two mountains is either 
called (dingir) Lugal(EN)-kur-kur, or (dingir)kur-gal, as such he is either = 
Enlil or NIN.IB. But according to our Aramaic endorsement (dingir)kur- 
gal is =’vr, hence, god ’vr = NIN.IJIB = EN-LIL = kur-gal = kur-kur 
= el shaddai = god of Abraham = Ur, The god of the (alu)u-ru-sa-lim, or 
‘tthe god of the land of the city (matu alu) of ti-ru-sa-lim, or the god of the 
‘city of the land (alu mdétu) of ti-ru-sa-lim is thus proven to be “the moon” 
(uru—notice the ‘importance which the “new moon” (uru = nannar) plays 
in the Old Testament), the “god of thunder, lightning, clouds, rain etc. 
(NIN.IB = sa-lim = shalem) and the “god of the shaddai,” i. e., the god 
of the whole of Palestine = Judah and Israel = heaven and earth = world— 
all in one “person” and yet distinct: The moon-god as god of heaven and 
earth reveals himself in the thunder and lightning, which latter becomes thus 
his gol or “voice” or mal‘ak, “messenger.” So it happened that after Yahveh 
had taken upon himself the attributes and functions of El shaddai, the mal‘ak 
Yahveh although distinct from Yahveh was yet identified with him! Time 
and space, however, forbids to go farther into detail here. The above, there- 
fore, will have to suffice for the present. 

C. How is AN(mesh) at the beginning or at the end of certain proper 
names to be read? 

Hilprecht wants to establish for AN(mesh) the reading ih—a scriptio 
plena for il, “god”—regarding at the same time the ¢ in the absolute case “as 
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a peculiarity of West-Semitic proper names.” This writing AN(mesh), he 
says, is “used by the Babylonian scribes of our tablets exclusively in connec- 
tion with West-Semitic proper names” and “must have been chosen inten- 
tionally to discriminate between the West-Semitic pronunciation of “god” 
(ili) and that of the Babylonian (ilu).” 

Professor Clay, on the other hand, accounts for the writing AN(mesh) 
in this wise: The writing AN(mesh) is found in foreign (West-Semitic) 
names. The Babylonian “scribes, in all probability, knew that Elohim, the 
Hebrew word for God, was plural, is it not natural to suppose that they (the 
Babylonian scribes) in their efforts to distinguish between i/u and the Hebrew 
El introduced this combination of signs, AN(mesh), “which carried with it 
the idea of plurality?” In other words: Hilprecht sees in AN(mesh) a 
writing to express a certain pronunciation (ili), Clay considers it to express 
a religious conception: “the idea of plurality.’ Both scholars agree that this 
writing AN((mesh) is peculiarly West Semitic! 

Against this has to be said: 

1. The writing AN(mesh) is found also in Babylonian names—pure and 
simple—hence the occurrence of AN(mesh) in a name is by no means an 
indication that that name is West-Semitic! 

a. The name of the city of Babylon is written, as we saw above, 

Bab-AN-ki, 
Bab-DINGIR-RA-ki, 
Bab-ilu(mesh)-ki, 
Bab-ilu-ilu-ki, 
Ba-ab-NI-NI. 

NI-NI, we know, has to be pronounced 7-Ii, i. e., ili. From this it follows 
that AN, DINGIR-RA, ilu(mesh), ilu-ilu have likewise to be pronounced 
ili—here, then, we have a pure Babylonian word where ilu(mesh) has the 
pronunciation zl. 

The writing NJ-NI is in each and every case a plural, (conf. Code of 
Hammurabi, XLII, 5: AN ra-bu-um a-bu NI-NI = “the great AN, the 
father of the gods”), so is ilu-ilu and tlu(mesh). But AN or DINGIR-RA 
is a singular—hence NI-NI = ilu-ilu = ilu(mesh) is a plural expressing at 
the same time a singular; in other words, NI-NI = ilu-ilu = ilu(mesh) is a 
plural of majesty. This is also evident from the following: 

b. Labartu (although = Antum, i. e., the wife of Anu) is yet called 
“daughter of AN-NA,” i. e., dumu AN-NA = 

ma-rat (ilu) Anim, A S K T, No. 11, III, 59, IV R 55a, 33, 38, 30, et pass. 
or “the daughter of Anu of the world,” i. e., 

marat(ilu)A-nim sha AN-e (= shame-e = world! not heaven) IV R 

55b, line 9. 
or “daughter of Anu of the gods,” i. e., mdrat (ilu) A-nim sha ilu (mesh): 
IV R 53b, 37, 
or “daughter of the ili,” i. e., marat tlu(mesh): IV R 55b, 12— 
hence Anu or Anu of the world, or Anu of the gods, is = ilu(mesh) = ili = 
the highest god, the god of the world or of “heanven and earth.” As the 
heaven is the male (father) and the earth the female (mother), it so happens 
that Labartu could also be called a daughter of Anu (= heaven) and Antum 
(= earth, see my Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times) : (ilu)A-nim abu-ki (ilu) 
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An-tum ummi-ki (IV R 56b 45.46, comp. with Il. 41 and 28). Furthermore, 
if ilu(mesh) be = Anim then we might substitute the former for the latter 
and translate e. g. IV R 53b 37 quoted above, by marat ilu(mesh) sha ilu 
(mesh) = “daughter of the god of gods.” As such a “god of the gods” Anu 
always and invariably heads all the so-called “lists of gods,’ where the Se- 
mitic scribes translate AN either by A-nu-um or by i-lum. Ilum becomes 
thus the highest god of the Babylonian pantheon, as such he is the “ili sha 
ilani,” “the god of the gods.” 

c. Anu-ili, although originally the highest god, was later on displaced by 
Enlil who now becomes the Anu, or ili of the gods. This is not only evi- 
dent from what has been said in my Creation Story, and Bel, the Christ of 
Ancient Times, and from what was maintained in my Review of Harper’s 
Hammurabi, but it is even found in the inscriptions themselves. In a hymn 
to Shamash IV R 28, No. 1a, Il. 17, 18, we read: 

Line 17: (dingir) UD it-ti (dingir) En-lil me-en, which is translated line 
18 by (ilu)Shamash tu-kul-ti (ilu) A-nim u (ilu) Bél at-ta; hence (dingir) 
En-lil = (ilu)A-nim u (ilu) Bél, i. e., he is “the god, the lord!” 

d. When Marduk became the highest god of the whole of Babylonia, i. e., 
of Shumer and Akkad, the high- and low-land, or what is the same, the god 
of heaven and earth, he of necessity had to be called the An u (ilu) Enlil, “the 
god, the lord,” as was shown in my review of Harper’s Hammurabi. 

e. From historic inscription of the oldest Babylonian period we know 
that Sin, the city god of Ur, must also have been the god of the whole of 
Babylonia, i. e., of Shumer and Akkad, the Babylonian high- and low-land. 
Such a god he was at the time of Ur-Bau and Ur-Gur. It happened that 
Nabina’id restored one of the temples which Ur-Bau and Ur-Gur had built 
before him in honor of their most favored god, the god Sin. Ur-Gur and Ur- 
Bau called themselves “king of Ur, king of Shumer and Akkad.” Now if 
to be “god of Shumer and Akkad” be the same as “god of heaven and earth,” 
Sin must have had the title which originally belonged to Anu—and he did 
have it. Nabuna’id, true to his reputation of being a most careful antiquarian, 
repeats verbatim in his inscriptions the exact titles of Sin—titles by which he 
was called at the time of Ur-Bau and Ur-Gur—and they are (“Thoncylinder 
aus Ur,” A. W. Keilschrifttexte, p. 43, col. I, 28): 

(ilu) XXX (= Sin) EN ilu(mesh) sha AN-e u KI-tim LUGAL ilu 
(mesh) ilu(mesh) sha itlu(mesh) 

a-shi-ib AN-e GAL(mesh) EN E-GISH-SHIR-GAL sha ki-rib Uru- 
unug-ki; 
and in col. II, 3 ff.: 

(ilu)XXX BE-NI (= plural of majesty in contradistinction to BE-li) 
tlu(mesh) LUGAL ilu(mesh) sha AN-e % KI-tim 

tlu(mesh) sha tlu(mesh). 

Above we have seen that ilu(mesh) was = AN or Anum, hence Sin must 
have been identified also with Anu—and he was: IV R 9g, 6a. Comp. also II 
R 35, 4: uru (SES)| An-nu-ti. 

The result then is this: AN(mesh) has to be pronounced ili (Hilprecht is 
correct), but it also carries with it the idea of plurality (Clay is correct) or 
better it is a pluralis majestaticus, signifying in each and every case the high- 
est god, the “god of the whole of Babylonia,” the “god of heaven and earth.” 
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It is found also in Babylonian names (this against Hilprecht and Clay), 
such as Bab-ilu(mesh)-ki—hence cannot be called a “peculiarity of West- 
Semitic names.” Furthermore as the Sumerian AN is in the lists of gods 
invariably rendered by the Semitic ilum, it follows that ilu(m) is the highest 
god whether he be AN, Enlil, Marduk, Sin or any other god. To express 
“the majesty of this god” also in script and sound the scribes employed the 
“plural of majesty” ilu(mesh), NI.NI, ilu-ilu, which have to be read “ili.” 
Again, if ilu(mesh) be also = NI-NI, it follows that the latter is only a 
“phonetic” writing of the ideographic ilu(mesh) and that it too signifies in 
each and every case “the god”—as such he occurs already at the time of the 
“kings of Ur and Shumer and Akkad,” where we find the proper name A-num- 
NI-NI, i. e., “Anu is the god,” or still better, “ilu is the god.” Lastly, if 
ilu(m), i. e., tli, be = An, then can A-nu-um only be a Semiticized Sume- 
rian pronunciation of AN, i. e., Anum is = An-+ Semitic nominative ending 
u-+ mimmation. Yes, even AN-NA was semiticized as proper names such 
as Ré’a-An-nu, or Atamar-An-nun-su (= AN-NA + ut-su = AN-NA + us-su 
= AN-NA + un-su = AN-nu-un-su!) show. 

Dr. Hilprecht tells us (p. xiv) that the Murashta tablets know of two other 
West-Semitic words for god, viz., tlai or ilachi and tlucha. The proper names 
which he adduces in support of this are not convincing. The name Sham- 
si-ila-at may be read also Sham-si (ilu) Ai and might be translated like the 
name of the eponym for the year 820: (ilu)UD-(ilu)Ai by “Shamash is Ai,” 
for we know that the (ilu) Ai of the shamé is expressly said to be = (ilu) 
(u-tu)UD. Such formations of proper names consisting of two names of 
gods are by no means rare; they are even found in the oldest inscriptions so 
far published. In a tablet (numbered [10]a:14) of Thureau-Dangin’s most 
excellent Recueil de Tablettes Chaldéennes we find the name (dingir)Su-kur- 
ru-Im-gig-ghu, which can be translated only by “god Su-kur-ru is the Im- 
gig-ghu.” Im-gig-ghu is, as we know, Nin-Girsu as the “dark cloud that 
flies’—therefore pictured as a bird (comp. the emblem of Shirpurla!). But 
in our name here this “dark flying cloud” is said to be dingir Su-kur-ru, hence 
(dingir) Nin-Gir-su = (dingir) Su-kur-ru. Likewise the names (ilu) Nusku- 
(ilu)Ai, or (ilu)Nabi-(ilu)Ai have to be translated by “Nusku or Nabu, 
is Ai (= Shamash).” (Jlu)Ai = Shamash plays in these proper namés the 
same role as Nin-Girsu, or Irrish(t), i. e, Shamash, at one time or an- 
other, had acquired in addition to his old meaning “sun-god” also the at- 
tributes of the god of the storm and lightning, rain and clouds. This is the 
reason why UD means not only shamshu = “sun,” but also amu or “storm,” 
yes UD was even called the UD-GISHGAL-LU, i. e., “the dark storm,” a 
name borne by Irrish(t), Nin-Girsu, and Nergal! And because Shamash is 
also = (ilu) Ai, who again is = Ishtar, therefore even Ishtar is likewise called 
an UD or timu, i. e., “storm”! That this is the only possible explanation and 
translation of these names follows also from a comparison of the writing of 
the name of the eponym for the year 723: (ilu) Irrish(t) (BAR)-(ilu) Ai 
with that for the year 737: (ilu)Irrish(t)(BAR)-Ai, (See Pinches, The Re- 
ligious Ideas of the Babylonians, p. 11, reprint of a paper read before the Vic- 
toria Institute), i. e., “Irrish(t) (male or female) is Ai (male or female).” 
If we had in these two names, just quoted, a word “ilai,” as Hilprecht wants 
it, then the ilu in the eponym’s name for the year 737 could never have been 
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omitted! Whether the names J-la-i-a-bi and Ila-ai-abi quoted by Hilprecht 
according to Johns A. D. B., p. 15 belong together, I am not prepared to say, 
because Johns’s book is not accessible to me. According to the principle 
laid down above I would translate I-la-i-a-bl by “my gods (= dual! cf. the 
Babylonian tzin-gods(!) who were considered to be one god!) are a (my) 
father” and Ila-ai-abi by “Ai is my (for a) father.” 

Not very much better is the case with ilachi, which latter word Hilprecht 
takes to be a West-Semitic form for ilu, “god”. In support of this Hilprecht 
adduces one example, viz., Mannu-ki-i-la-chi-i, “abbreviated (therefore the last 
t lengthened) from a name like Mannu-ki-ilachi-li’, “Who is strong like 
god.” A failure to understand the religious conceptions of the Babylonians 
led Hilprecht to this explanation. To give this religious conception of the 
Babylonians here in a nutshell, I may be permitted to state the following: 

The Babylonians believed in Trinities, each trinity consisting of Father, 
Son, Mother, the latter was also considered to be the wife of the Son (under 
another name). The oldest trinity is AN-EN.LIL-AN = NIN.LIL. AN as 
Father is “heaven and earth,” EN.LIL as Son is “the lord of the rain-storm,” 
AN as Mother is “the earth” or lower half of “heaven and earth” as a whole. 
This “mother earth” is married every spring by the Son or rain-storm. When 
EN.LIL displaced AN in the rulership of the world the trinity read: EN.LIL 
= Father = heaven and earth; NIN-GIR-SU = Son = rain-storm; NIN- 
LIL = Mother = earth = Bau, “the giver of green things.” The “Son” was 
in each and every case “the mighty hero,” “chief messenger” of his Father— 
such a hero namely that he had no rival or equal. Hence the constant em- 
phasis laid upon this side of the “Sonship.” Therefore Nin-Girsu is again 
and again called “the lord without equal,’ “warrior, furious tempest, who has 
no rival.” (Creation Story, p. 43, 3.) 

And if the “Son” be a “lord without equal,” be a warrior “who has no 
rival,” then, of course, it is only natural to expect, that the Babylonians 
should express the same idea somewhat differently by “who is like the 
Son”? here giving the name of the god who happened to play the role of 
the Son according to their conception. We also can prove now that the 
third person or “Mother” of the Babylonian trinity was in each and every 
case identified with the second person, i. e, with the “Son.” As the third 
person is always a female it happened that in names like “Who is like....” 
a female goddess could be mentioned, as e. g. Ishtar, Nana, Bau (see Thu- 
reau-Dangin, R. T. C., p. 140, [400]c; 48 rev. col. II, 26: a-ba(dingir) Ba-ti- 
gim, comp. loc. cit., p. 139, obv. I, 20: Nin-gim-a-ba-gim—both of which 
names occur already at the time of the “kings of Ur and Shumer and Akkad”). 
This female goddess, thus mentioned, has always like the Son either a “war- 
like character,” or is a “protecting deity,” for the Son as god of “thunder. 
lightning, rain and clouds” smites the enemies but protects his people, hence 
such names as (I) a-a-L-da-ri = (1) man-nu-ki-ma-(ilu) EN.LIL-cha-tin 
(V R44, 42c, comp. also in our texts here No. 71, 14) “who protects like 
Enlil?” We know that “the sphere of a god” where he is “king,” “lord” or 
otherwise “supreme,” always stands for the god himself (comp. kur-gal = 
Enlil, Marduk “the son of Eridu” == son of Ea, etc., etc.), hence we have 
even such names as (1) man-nu-ki-(alu) Arba’-ilu, i. e., “who is like the city 
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of Arba’-ilu,” = “who is like Ishtar of Arba’-ilu,’” (see Harper, Letters, V, 
No. 531, p. 574 = 81-2-4,50, Rev. I. 13). 

Although the trinity AN-Enlil-AN must be maintained as being the old- 
est, yet from the historic inscriptions, so far accessible, we know that Enlil 
had already displaced AN. Historically, therefore, Enlil-Nin-Girsu-Ninlil 
(Bau) is the oldest trinity. No wonder, then, that we should find in the 
inscriptions written at the time when Nin-Girsu was considered to be the 
Son, the lord without equal, the warrior who has no rival, such names as: 

A-ba-(dingir) Nin-Gir-su-gim, “who is like Nin-Girsu.” (Thureau- 

Dangin, Recueil de Tablettes Chaldéennes, p. 138, No. [399]c: 47 revers 
col. 1,20). , 

If it be true that in such names as “who is like....” always a divinity 
must be mentioned who at one time or another played the rdle of the “Son” 
or was at least identified with the “Son,” then the name Mannu-ki-i-la-chi-i 
cannot consist of Mannu +ki-i+-i-la-chi-i, but must consist of Mannu-+-ki-i 
+la-chi-i, i. e., “Who is like la-chi-i.” I consider, therefore, the double 7 as 
a dittography. For such dittographies in our texts see: 29:1=sharru, re- 
peated in the second line; 63: 1 eqlu; 76: 10 u-sha-az-za-az-za-az-ma. 

But who or what is la-chi-i? 

La-chu-u according to Sc. 1b, 6 is = [MAS-MAS], which MAS-MAS 
again is explained in lines 8-9 by Lugal-gir-ra, or Shit-lam-ta-ud-du-a— 
two names for Nergal! MAS-MAS is also = NIN-IB, and NIN-IB is = 
Nin-Girsu, see also Delitzsch, Handwéorterbuch, p. 375a. Hence we have to 
see in la-chi-i a name or attribute of Nergal, or NIN-IB, or Nin-Girsu— 
all of whom. were at one time or another considered on account of their 
storm- or warlike character, to be the Son, like unto whom there is none 
other. Furthermore as the u in la-chu-u is long, therefore also the 7 in la- 
chi-t must be long, hence we have here not necessarily an “abbreviated (there- 
fore, the last 1 lengthened) form.” ' 

The form ilucha for ilu is found by Hilprecht in the name “Mannu-lu- 
cha-a (abbreviated from a name like Mannu-ki-ilucha-li’).” But according 
to what has been said, the name must be explained by Mannu +[ki]-+ lu- 
cha-a. Lu-cha-a would thus become a “side-form” of la-cha-a, the u in lu 
being caused by the u in Man-nu! 

This side-form proves to me beyond a shadow of a doubt that lu-cha-a == 
la-chi-i, for it is possible that in abbreviated forms certain words and case- 
endings may be omitted, but examples where a word is abbreviated at the 
beginning, as is done here, if Hilprecht were right, (lu-cha-a for i-lu-cha-a), 
are not known to me, nor do I think they ever will be known simply because 
such suppositious explanations are unwarranted. (The abbreviations CHE 
or CHU for Achu, or Dad for Adad etc. are not to the point here, because 
they do not exist!) 

From all this it will be evident that the Murashi tablets do not know of 
two other West-Semitic words for god—they neither know ilai or ilachi nor 
tlucha! 

The following passage, written by Clay (p. 2), I cannot understand: 

“In Vol. IX a tablet (Why did Clay not give us the No. of that tablet to 
save time in looking it up? It is No. 109.) is dated on the seventeenth day 
of Shabatu in the forty-first year of Artaxerxes I. Of the tablets here pub- 
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lished one is dated on that day, (This tablet I failed to discover! In the 
Table of Contents where the day, month, and year of each tablet is given, 
there is no such tablet mentioned. By the way, read in Table of Contents sub 
text 4, day 14 for 15!), and three (These are Nos. 1, 2, 3 of Vol. X) previous 
to it, in the year of the accession of his successor, Darius II. In other words, 
the first tablet of the latter’s reign was written on the fourth of Shabatu, 
i. e., thirteen days previous to the seventeenth, given as the last date known 
in the reign of Artaxerxes I. How can this apparent discrepancy be ex- 
plained? The scribe made a mistake. Either the tablet belongs to the for- 
tieth year....or having been accustomed, for so many years, to date tablets 
in the reign of Artaxerxes, in writing this tablet he failed to remember that 
a new king had begun to reign....Another unpublished tablet, however, of 
the forty-first of Artaxerxes (C. B. M. 5310) is dated on the third of Shabatu, 
which is the day previous to the one on which the first tablet was dated in 
the reign of Darius II, i. e., the fourth of Shabatu. If this dating is correct 
Darius II, in all probability, began to reign on the third or fourth day of 
Shabatu.” So far Professor Clay. 

1. The last year of a ruler is in each and every case identical with the 
shur-rat sharru-ti of his successor. After the forty-first year of Artaxerxes I 
= the shur-rat sharru-ti of Darius II, begins the latter ruler’s first year. 

2. The regular “year” of the reign of a king begins with the 1st of Nisan 
or with the first day of the first month of the Babylonian Calendar year. 

This is apparent from a comparison of Nos. 4 and 5 with No. 7. 

No. 4, 28 is dated: 14th of Addar of the 41st year (etc. of Artaxerxes) 
which is the beginning of the reign of Darius. 

No. 5, 1.2 speaks of “the end of Addar of the 41st year (etc. of Arta- 
xerxes) which is the beginning of the reign of Darius” and is dated: 17th of 
Addar of the beginning of the reign of Darius.” 

No. 7 speaks of “the 41st year” or of “the beginning of the reign” of 
Darius but is dated on the 2d of Nisan of the Ist year of Darius. 

Now as Addar and Nisan are two successive months, and as Addar is 
the last month and Nisan the first, it follows, because Addar as last month of 
the year is reckoned here as belonging to the “41st year,’ or “to the be- 
ginning of the reign of Darius,” that the regular “year” began with Nisan. 

3. The king’s entrance upon his first regular year of reign was connected 
with festivities and was called the a-isi-e sharri or “going out of the king.” 

This follows from a remarkable tablet (No. 1) published and translated, 
‘but entirely misunderstood, by Clay, as the annotations to that document on 
p. 22 show. Bél-nadir-shumu rents for the consideration of one and a half 
mana from a certain Apla a house. He rents it “from the fourth day of 
Shebat unto the going out of the king.” The tablet is dated: DIN-DIR-ki 
{= Babylon), the fourth day of Tashritu of the year which is the beginning 
of the reign of Darius, king of the lands.” The situation is perfectly plain: 
As soon as the news of the king’s (Artaxerxes’s) death had reached Nip- 
pur, or Bél-nadin-shumu, chief representative of the house of Murashi, he 
(Bél-nadin-shumu) sets out on a journey to Babylon, where we find him 
according to the subscription or date of this tablet. Here he rents a house 
from Apla. This house is, as it is clearly stated, situated on the a-ra-am-mu 
of Bél. This Bél, because we are in Babylon, can be only Marduk! The 
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terminus a quo of this lease is the fourth of Shebat, and the terminus ad quem 
the a-tsi-e sharri—this latter “going out of the king,” then, must be a certain 
day on which the atsu took place. We know, however, that on New Year’s 
day “the king of Babylon” went out in solemn procession “to seize the hands” 
of Bél-Marduk by means of which he became the rightful king of Babylonia. 
That this procession took place on the street Ai-ibus-shabi and led to the 
temple of Marduk in Babylon, is well known— hence the a-ra-am-mu (comp. 
Hebr. ’armén) of Bél must refer to the immediate surrounding territory of 
the temple of Marduk—that territory namely in or at which the procession 
passed, thus affording a good look at that solemn and, no doubt, pompous 
spectacle! The same custom still prevails to-day! At the coronation-pro- 
cession of our kings rich people rent houses on streets or near those churches 
through which, or to which, that procession moves! The a-tsi-e sharri, 
then, can only have taken place on the first of Nisan, the Babylonian New 
Year’s day. Bél-nadin-shumu thus occupied from the fourth of Shebal to the 
first of Nisan a house on the a-ra-am-mu of Bél in Babylon. On the second 
day of Nisan we find him again in Nippur where he transacts his business as 
usual (No. 7, 19!). This tablet, then, Bel-nadin-shumu must have brought 
home with him from Babylon and must have put it up among his business 
documents in Nippur where it was found. From all this it will be apparent, 
that that tablet does not “refer to the time when the new king officially visited 
the cities; or perhaps the house was rented for the uncertain period termi- 
nating with the reign, for a representative of the crown, or for the use of 
the prince who lived in Nippur,” as Clay wants it. But furthermore this 
tablet throws also a striking light upon the so-called question of whether a 
date determines in each and every case the origin from which, or the place 
to which, a tablet should be reckoned. This tablet (No. 1) as well as that 
published sub No. 15 (comp. 1. 21:E-ki= Babylon) are both dated and writ- 
ten in Babylon, but were found and rightly belong to Nippur, because Bel- 
nadin-shumu, son of Murasht, lived and transacted business in Nippur. Sup- 
pose, we would have acquired, say by purchase, only these last two tablets, and 
would have asked the thievish Arab where he found them, he answering us 
“in Nippur,” and suppose also that the house of Murashi would have been 
known to us only from these two tablets, what would we say, if we found, 
after having read these tablets, that they were dated and written in Babylon? 
Well, we would say, that the Arab must have lied, he never could have found 
those tablets in Nippur, because the date to be found on these tablets clearly 
states that they come from and were written in Babylon! And yet—how 
foolish such an inference! A date does not always determine the place from 
which a certain tablet might emanate nor must the information gotten from 
a thievish Arab be always wrong when it comes to the question of the place 
whence a certain tablet hails. 

4. Having seen that “the forty-first year” of Artaxerxes is the same as 
the year “of the beginning of the reign of Darius” it is natural to expect 
that scribes should call that year either by one or the other, or possibly by 
both names (No. 4, 28; No. 5, 1.2; No. 6, 2.3; No. 7, 3.6). If this be so, 
then there is a discrepancy between IX, 109 and X, 1, i. e., IX, 109 must be 
reckoned with Clay as belonging to Artaxerxes IT. 

5. As C. B. M. 5310 is dated on the third of Shebat and X, 1 on the 
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fourth of the same month, it is more than probable that Artaxerxes died on 
the third of Shebat. The news of the death of the king must have reached 
Nippur and the firm Murashi Sons quickly, for already on the fourth of 
Shebat we find Bél-nadin-shumu in Babylon renting a house to witness prob- 
ably both the burial of Artaxerxes I and the coronation procession of Darius 
II. Immediately after the latter event we find Bél-nadin-shumu again in 
Nippur transacting business on the second of Nisan, i. e., we find him in Nippur 
within one day. From this it follows that communications between Babylon 
and Nippur did not take longer than one day: the news of the death of 
Artaxerxes reached Nippur on the same (or the following) day the king died, 
for on the fourth of Shebat Bél-nadin-shumu is in Babylon, on the first 
of Nisan the a-tsi-e sharri took place—Bél-nadin-shumu being still in Baby- 
lon—but on the second of Nisan the representative of the house of Murashit 
is again in Nippur doing business in his customary way. 

As was already mentioned above, Professor Clay translated 13 numbers 
of the texts he published. His translations, however, are not what we would 
expect. I shall mention here only a few of his mistakes: 

i-nam-din-na-a’, No. 54, 9 (p. 21), he translates: “I am given possession 
of.” But i-nam-din-na-a’ is 3. p. fem. pl., hence we also have to read birati 
for biré in |. 8, and have to translate: “from the day when those fish ponds 
for fishing are given.” A similar mistake is made by Clay in No. 131, 9 (p. 
24), where mu-un-na-a’ is again 3. p. fem. pl. Hence translate: “for every 
hundred sheep ten dead (= fem.!) shall be reckoned.” 54, 13 (p. 22): the 
“ cannot be translated by “and,” which had to be “-ma,” comp. 1. 8 The 
same holds good of No. 29, 11 (p. 28). Page 22, Annotations, read: No. 1 
(or No. 2), 1. 4. Page 23, Annotations, read: No. 131 (or No. 3), 1. 3. CXLIV- 
Also ibid., 1. 3, read CXLIV, No. 131, 3. 12 for lach-ri read lach-rat and comp. 
No. 106, 1 with 1. 3. No. 131, 8. 17 for du-na-tum read kin-na-tum and trans- 
late: “for one bearing sheep one lamb.” The root of kinnatu is kin and not 
kant (Del. H. W. B., 338b). Comp. also goddess Ai as (ilu) GANAM (= 
lachru) is the goddess sha ku-ni-e. The plural of kin-na-tum is ki-na-ta-ti, 
or ki-na-at-ta-ti. For the length of a vowel expressed by the duplication 
of the next consonant comp. also mash-kan-nu, Nos. 20, 9; 57, 6; (amélu) 
mash-kan-nu: No. 83, 4. 5. (amélu) pag-qa-ad-du, No. 89, 6. After C im- 
mir-tum in No. 131, 8 there ought to be added a-lit-tum as the margin gives 
it, comp. No. 130, 8. For rabiti read rabiti(ti): No. 131, 13. Uniqu ought 
to be transcribed throughout this text, instead of uniku. Page 24, note, 1. 10, 
read: Vol. IX, 1: 14. 24; 1. 16 read: 10. 18; 1. 19 read: 74 for 78. Page 26, 
No. 106, 7 read napchar napchari for napcharu. Page 27, No. 99, 3, read: 
Tsi-cha-’ for St; ll. 6 and 8 read: (qa) for qa; 1. 7 read: Arachshamna for 
Kislimu; 1. 9 read: pa-qa-ru for -ri, and Chi-’-du-ri-’ for Chi-’du-ri-’. It 
seems to me that Clay has missed the meaning of No. 29 (p. 28) entirely. 
The right understanding of that tablet depends on the correct interpretation 
of SHAG-EN, which Clay transcribes according to lines 7, 12 by eburu, and 
of a-na e-si-ri....t-si-ir-ri....la i-te-si-ir....and im-mir-ig-qu-u. However, 
space prevents me from entering into details here. Strange also are the dif- 
ferent translations which Clay makes of the word a-cha-a-tu: “profit,” No. 
55, 11 (p. 28); “in common,” No. 44, 5 (p. 29); “shall be divided equally 
among them,” No. 44, 8 (p. 29). The signification “side” = “portion, share,” 
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suffices in all places quoted. Page 29, No. 44, 1, add sha before a-na (there- 
fore ig-bu-u = relative!) and translate accordingly. “Who spoke.”. On p. 30, 
(No. 9)notice the different transcriptions: alpe-coll-pl. in lines 6, (after -ka 
add here 7.!) and 13, and aplu-coll-pl in line 3. Why is (A-AN) always 
added after a’, seeing that the pronunciation of a’ = A-AN is ma? Before 
Dini in line 18 add [a]-na; line 19 add u after na-ash-par-ti-shu. Page 34 
No. 94, 6, 7, read aplu sha for shu. Page 35, No. 59, 11 read u-sha-az-sa-su 
for u-sha-az-az-zu. 

In the concordance of proper names I would like to suggest the following 
additions and corrections (excluding the on some places inconsistent trans- 
cription) : : 

To A-du-me-e (p. 38) comp. now the name (ilu)Su-kur-ru-im-gig-ghu, 
quoted above, which shows that time= storm! Also Achu in such words as 
Achu-li-’, Achu-nu-ur-’, etc., must represent a divinity. In another place I 
shall show that Achu was =Irrish(t), (originally Nin-Girsu as brother of 
Enzu) later identified with Nergal. Nergal again was differentiated into 
the twin(!) brothers Lugal-gir-ra and Shit-lam-ta-ud-du-a, hence also Aché 
(for Achu) may appear. Only in this way the names Ach-a-bu-u = “Ach is 
(my) father” and J-la-i-a-bi, i. e., “the two gods, the twins, the (ilu) mash- 
tab-ba or (ilu) ki-lal-la-an (III R 68 No. 2, 68. 69a. b) are (my) father,” 
can be explained. 

Further we may say that also the shorter forms CH] (comp. (ilu)CHI-CHI 
= Irrish and (ilu) CHI = Anshar = Lachmu = lechem, “which“ falls down 
from heaven and smites the enemies = Enlil, the god of the storm) and 
CHU (= the storm-bird: Im-gig-ghu!) can only be explained if Achu was 
indeed = Irrish(t). With Achu-ti-’ comp. Ban-na-Di-’-u, Bana is a god like 
Achu, hence ti-’ = Di-’-u. With this latter god compare again the god Du-u 
Du, Du-i, Tu-u-t mentioned by Hilprecht, p. 48, note 11. If Achu be = 
Irrish(t), then Ba-na, i. e., Ti-’u(!) or Di-’u-u = Du or Du-u etc., must be 
likewise = Irrish(t). The feminine counterpart of Ba-na is Banitu. With 
Achu-u-me-e-shu = Ach (and) his storm comp. the old Arabic Haubas we 
Almaquhu, i. e., Haubas and his (chief) destroyer. To page 39, b, 9, add: 
25, 2, brother of (1) Ach-iddina, (1) Zab-di-ia and of (1) (ilu) Nabi-ré’u- 
sh-nu and correct sub respective names accordingly. Page 39, b. 14. read 
77:1.4.7.. With Ba-nu-nu (p. 41) (= Ban-+u-nu) comp. Achu-u-na-a and 
the name Achu-nu. Page 42a Ba-zu-su add: (amélu) shak-nu sha(amélu) ma- 
chi-tsi-e sha shuméli, son of Bél-bullit-su (amélu) ardu sha (1) Ar-tach- 
sha-ri. Page 42a Bél-abu-utsur add: (amélu) shak-nu sha (amélu) Shu- 
mu-ut-ku-na-a-a, son of (1 tlu)EN (= Bél)-étir 115: 11(13!). Page 43a: 
Bél-bul-lit-su, 1: the u in gardu is long, shi-pi-ri is written here. Page 44a: 
Bél-it-tan-nu add: son of (1 ilu) EN-LIL-iddina, 27, 3 and add sub latter 
name. 

Is Bi-bi in Bi-bi-ibni (p. 47b) also the name of a god? If so, then com- 
pare Bi-ba-a with Mar-duk-a; Bi-ba-nu with Achu-nu and Ba-nu-nu. With 
Dad-di-’ or Tad-di-’ (p. 47b) comp. Ba-na-Di-’-u, hence: Dad = Di-’. As there 
is a god Dan-nu we may translate the name Dan-nu-Nergal by Dannu is 
Nergal, and Danna-a (p. 48a) would be a formation like Mar-duk-a. To 
Daian-nédin (p. 48a) add (amélu) shak-nu sha bit (amélu) shak-nu-u-tu. 
If ‘the name Dannu-Nergal be = Dannu is Nergal, then Cha-da-an-na (p. 
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50a) may be translated either by Chad (= Adad) is AN-na (Anu) or Chad 
is = Danna, i. e., Adad = Nergal, both explanations are possible and justified. 
Page 51b add the writing (1) Ja-am-ma-’ 72:3. To Nachish-tabu and Na- 
chishtum (p. 57) comp. also Biblical nchsh?’, the mother of King Jehoiachin 
(2 Kings xxiv. 8). Nachish and his wife are no doubt the gods of plenty=(ilu) 
IM or Irrish(t), Nin-Girsu. Page 60a, 9 above read shu-sha-nu-pl. Page 
63b add also the writing (1) Shu-lum-DIN-TIR-ki (= Babili) 67,5; 91,8. 

To the names of places belong among others, no doubt, also Bit-Ka-lak- 
ku-a-tu, 4:15, comp. Bab-ka-lak-ku. Here it would have been of great help 
to students if Clay had also registered all names beginning with Bit, as e. g. 
Bit- (amélu) shak-nu-u-tu, 6:9; Bit- (1) Cha-ma-ta-a-a (see this latter name) 
and many others as 7:1; 35:8; 51:10; 102:4.9 (horse stable) ; 18:5; 10:5.7; 
15:4.6; 4:15 etc., etc. To Bit-Chanana’ add the reference 127,4 and also the 
title char-ba-tum sha (amélu) ga-ar-du sha sharri. The Bit- (1) Chi-ig-la-’ 
occurs 71:5; Bit-(1) Ig-la-’ 125:6; 62:5.7; and Bit- (1) Ig-chi-la-’ 125:9 (omit 
marginal note to chi!) Notice the position of chi! It may stand either before 
or after ig, or may be left out altogether. C/i-ig-la-’ might also be read 
Che-gal-la-’, if so, it would be the same name as Nachish(tum), meaning 
“abundance,” “plenty.” Should we have to separate this from Ig-la-’ = Ig- 
chi-la-’ (125:6=9)? To Bit-Zabini add: 13:6.7. Might we not read in 114, 3: 
sha(ilu)Babu (for Marduk, p. 69a, 1. 1) -érish and identify it with 31:5.8 etc.? 
It also would have been advisable to mark all those places where alu is found 
as determinative and where it has been omitted, e. g. Larak-ki is written 
without alu on all places (read here 37:7!) with the exception of 88:7. Clay 
mentions among the names of places also one, viz., Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im-me-shi, 
Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im-mu-shi. This transcription shows clearly that Clay did 
not understand this tablet! I wonder what he would make out of No. 96 
with such a reading as Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im-me-shi! No, Professor Clay, that 
will not do. Separate the me into sha ina and read the shi = pani, and you 
will make good sense out of this tablet! If we thus separate me-shi = sha ina 
pani from the name we get Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im, which again occurs in 98 :6.10 
as Kab-ri(tal)-li-ri-im-mu—hence I fail to discover a shi bchind mu! Where 
did Professor Clay get that shi from? In 31,7 is the latter part of the name 
of a river still visible: Kishad [naru] (1) Mu-du (= kin)? Omit (m. omitted) 
after Balatu (p. 69a, canals), for on both places the (1) is found. The (ndaru) 
UD-KIB-NUN-ki 5:4 (here perhaps na better than ki!) ; 88:6 (in both places 
without Enlil-ki!) has not been registered. 

The names of deities might have been enlarged if Clay had also registered 
the different names mentioned by Hilprecht in his notes to the Proper Names. 

The names of the Aramaic Endorsements are especially interesting but 
need a little more “working up,” especially with regard to the question: 
“When is the preformative u or 7 of the third person singular represented by 
an Aleph and when not?” Comp. e. g.: 

a. Forms with Aleph: 

Bél-étir, Bél-érib, Beél-iddina, Irrishtu-iddin, Irrishtu-uBALLIT, Uru- 
iddina, Uru-étir, Bél-utsur-shu. 
b. Forms without Aleph: 
Uru-upalchchir, Irrishtu-uBALLIT, Bél-abu-uTsur. 
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c. Forms without preformative mu: 
Bél-mukin-aplu. 

In the “List of Signs” I missed among the many “variants” to the signs 
already given also those of “ardu” 6:6; “tad” 97:11; “kar” 4:16.17; “shak” 
6 L. E.; “dan, rib” 9:11; 36:7. One sign is not registered at all, viz., 4:7: 
BI+ISH+SHA-mesh = SHIM-+inserted sha, Br. 5205/6. Also all syllabic 
values and compositions of quite a good many signs are not given. 

While transcribing the texts I accidentally noticed still the following 
errata in addition to those already corrected by Clay: 

No. 2, 4 read: Cf. 3,4 instead of 2,4. Sha on the margin of 7,1 has been 
misplaced. 9,11 and 36,7, third sign intended for dan and rib looks like bitu. 
9,20, third sign looks like nu, instead of u. 19,1.6 we have 3 PI, but 1. 11 
gives only 1 PI. In 22,4: eqli-shu and 1. 5 (gish)BAN-shu is the nu left out 
for shu = shunu refers back to Bibé and Bél-it-tan-nu, 1. 2. Was it left out 
by the scribe? (Such singulars for plurals occur, however, oftener, e. g., 
82,12, i-nam-din for intended i-nam-din-w’. Compare also the plural form 
iqbu-u for the intended singular igbi: 9,5.) Did the scribe leave out also the 
sha in bit (gish) BAN-shu [sha] kishad, 24,6? Comp. 26,9 et passim. 32,9 
read sha ina alu for sha alu, comp. 46,10. 51,15: read 15 for 5. In 52,13 is 
the reference sign after chi =’ omitted. 55,7 correct the marginal note to: 
Omit, mistake of scribe for a’; comp. transcription in introduction, p. 28. Is 
there no u between Bél-katsir and Qunna in 59,14? Comp. |. 9. In 76,10: 
u-sha-az-2a-az-sa-azs-ma we have, no doubt, a dittography for u-sha-az-za-az- 
ma. 80,11 read sha bit sharri sha for sha bit sha. Noteworthy is the ex- 
pression SHE-BAR-a’ 200 GUR SHE-BAR in 82,7 for the more com- 
mon SHE-BAR-a 200 GUR. 84,5 is sha probably left out after ardu. 
92,1 is dan-nu omitted after karpatu, comp. 1. 9. 92,10 read 4(+)% (=6qa) 
PI for 4(+)%4, comp. 1. 2. 103,4 read sha kishdéd naru for sha naéru. 107,1 
tead u ina alu for u alu; 111,1 is u after ga-lu broken away. Omit the mar- 
ginal note to chi in 125,09. 

Many other important facts might be enumerated here, facts important 
not only for grammar, as e. g., the use of ina for ana, 22:6; 39:9; 46:15; 
97:5 (ina), 11 (ana); 40:8 (ina and ana together!) ; the writing a-di-i, 22:7; 
5:6; 41:10; 52:9; 57:8; 95:5; 101:15; or the SHE-BAR ga-mir-tum, 123:3, 

’ showing that SHE-BAR is feminine; the (amélu) na-ash-pir-tum-ia, 9:7; 
li-mi-tum-ti-shu, 9:20; tsi-e-nu-ia, 9:3; i-shal-tu, 39:9; 40:8; ka-a-ma, 52:3 
(= kiam) i-bi-in-nam-na-an-shu, 53:8, etc., etc.; but also for lexicon: nash- 
Ran-nu, 20:9; 57:6; 83:4,5; ri-shu-us-su, 46:16; (for rashu-ussu), sha-nim- 
ma, 45:11; 47:13; 48:11; 49:10; 125:10; kin-na-tu, 130, 131, 132 et passim, 
shi-pi-ish-tum 5:6 etc., etc. 

May these notes convince Professor Clay of the fact that his book has 
been greatly appreciated, but may they also be an indication of how he may 
still improve upon his investigations—for he has still to learn and cannot as 
yet be termed a “master” in Assyriology. Huco Rapau. 


Persta Past AND Present. A Book of Travel and Research. By A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. 467. Price, $4.00. 

We take pleasure in announcing to our readers the appearance of this new 

and interesting book on Persia, by Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, professor 
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of Indo-Iranian languages in Columbia University. The book is written in 
a fresh and vigorous style and relates the impressions of the journey as well 
as gives an interesting and instructive account of cities and monuments which 
this prominent Zendavesta scholar visited, thus combining popularity with 
scholarship. 

Professor Jackson describes the route to the Land of the Lion and the 
Sun through Tiflis, Erivan and Mount Ararat, and the road to the Persian 
frontier. He sketches the history of Persia and points out our interest in the 
country. He journeyed through snow from Aras to Tabriz, the residence of 
the Crown Prince of Persia. He devotes a whole chapter to Zoroaster and the 
Avesta, describes his trip on camel and horse back around Lake Urumiah, the 
supposed early home of Zoroaster. He reaches Takht-I Suleiman, an ancient 
fortified town in ruins, then describes Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana. 

After devoting two chapters to the Great Behistan Rock and the cunci- 
form records of King Darius, he describes Tak-I Bostan and Kermanshah, 
and the great ruined temple of the Persian Diana at Kangavar. From Hama- 
dan he visited the ruined temple near Isfahan, the former capital of Persia. 

Of special interest is the description of the tomb of Cyrus the Great. 
Thence he traveled to Persepolis and tells of its ancient monuments and 
Shiraz, the home of the Persian poets. At Yezd there are still Zoroastrians 
living whose religion and religious customs are older than the modern capital 
of Persia. Teheran is reached and the ruins of Rei, the ancient Ragha, are 
inspected. The journey through Persia ends with a trip through Mazandaran 
to the Caspian Sea. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photographs, charts and reproduc- 
tions of ancient monuments. 


SprnozA AND Reticion. A Study of Spinoza’s Metaphysics and of his par- 
ticular utterances in regard to religion, with a view to determining the 
significance of his thoughts for religion and incidentally his personal 
attitude toward it. By Elmer Ellsworth Powell, Ph. D. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Powell of Miami University after giving careful study to all 
the details of Spinoza’s system of philosophy feels fully justified in agreeing 
with that German translator of the philosopher’s works who claims that there 
is no other system in the whole history of human thought which is more diffi- 
cult to understand and explain. This very special difficulty Professor Powell 
lays largely to the conditions of Spinoza’s own environment and the age in 
which he lived when views that differed from the accepted orthodoxy were 
received with contempt and persecution. But though personal timidity and 
considerations of expediency were not wanting in the motives that actuated 
Spinoza “sometimes to conceal and sometimes to veil his real opinions, and 
occasionally even to express views diametrically opposed to his own,” it is 
probably also true that he hoped to disseminate his doctrines more widely 
by expressing his thought in terms which were popularly associated with the 
prevalent religious conceptions. 

After a biographical chapter, the raison d’étre of the present book is made 
manifest in the second chapter of the “Introduction” which treats of “The 
Diversity of opinions in Regard to Spinoza’s Relation to Religion.” Here Mr. 
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Powell quotes the judgment of some twenty critics, more or less, who may 
be divided into many contradictory camps. This divergence in the expression 
of opinion, he says, is due in some cases to a superficial reading of Spinoza 
by which his doctrines are accepted unquestioningly on their face value and 
his terms interpreted according to the meaning the reader was accustomed 
to associate with them; in other cases to a lack of candor on the part of 
critics who seemed to think that to classify Spinoza’s philosophy plainly as 
atheistic would be interpreted as a disloyal defamation of his character; and 
in still other instances to the fact that “many expressions which imply oppo- 
site views of Spinoza’s attitude toward religion represent at bottom different 
opinions, not in regard to Spinoza’s teaching, but in tegard to what consti- 
tutes religion on the one hand and atheism on the other.” But of the dia- 
metrically opposite verdicts, Mr. Powell says that “in calling him an atheist, 
—if he used the term in its real sense as implying simply an anti-religious 
theory of the world, with no reflections on personal character,—Velthuysen 
gave to Spinoza a title to which, in a less intolerant age, he himself would not 
have objected. Of the title ‘God-intoxicated philosopher,’ he would certainly 
have been ashamed.” 

Following a chapter on “Spinoza’s Doctrine of Knowledge,” Part I is 
devoted to a detailed study of “Spinoza’s Conception of God,” discussing his 
definition of Substance (God), its formal and real attributes and their con- 
tents, and closing with the relation of his conception of the Absolute to the 
teligious consciousness. 

Part II, “Particular Doctrines and Expressions supposed to imply Re- 
ligious Views and Interest,” is a critical examination of those conceptions 
which have often been mistaken for expressions of religious mysticism, for 
the sake of showing more clearly the relation of Spinoza’s ethics to the 
ethics of religion. These “particular doctrines and expressions” are “The 
Intellectual Love of God,” “Immortality,” “Church and State,” and also his 
treatment of the conceptions of miracles, revelation, sin, salvation, etc. 

In a short “Conclusion” Mr. Powell sums up as follows the results of 
his presentation of the relation of Spinoza’s teachings to religion: 

“The right name for Spinoza’s philosophy is Atheistic Monism. It repre- 
sents a world-view which, in its essential features, is the very antithesis of 
that required by the religious consciousness. Particular utterances of Spi- 
noza’s which, taken by themselves, seem obviously to express religious con- 
ceptions and religious feeling, evaporate under critical examination into mere 
phraseology; a part of which may be made intelligible by translating it into 
terms of his atheistic philosophy, while a residuum remains unintelligible, 
although it is accounted for by his demonstrable purpose of sometimes accom- 
modating his language to the religious views of the time. 

“Personally Spinoza had no religious interest properly so called, but only 
a scientific interest in religion; which is something quite different. In fact, 
it is hardly too much to say that the only interest he had in anything was 
scientific, philosophical. He made religion the object of reflection, not be- 
cause it lay near his heart, but because the peculiar circumstances of his life 
thrust the subject in the way of his active intellect.” 

Professor Powell’s treatment of this difficult subject is frank and schol- 
arly. He believes that the fairest presentation of a thinker’s views is the one 
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that expresses them the most clearly with all their necessary implications, 
rather than one that would attempt to classify the system under some popu- 
larly acceptable designation. He quotes continually from Spinoza’s own 
words, and always gives the exact reference to the passage quoted in order 
that contexts may be consulted and translations verified, and in equivocal 
cases furnishes in a footnote the original expression in Latin, or Dutch where 
the Latin is not extant. The book will certainly be a great benefit to all who 
begin to make the acquaintance of Spinoza through his somewhat confusing 
writings, and to those whose patience is tried by the conflicting opinions of 
his many critics. In its fairness and direct treatment it will be welcome also 
to the experienced student of this somewhat troublesome philosopher whom 
Pierre Bayle has styled “the greatest atheist that ever lived.” 


Tue Divine NAME IN Exopus, 111, 14. By William R. Arnold. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1905. 

The passage which is the subject of this article reads: “And God said 
unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, 1 AM has sent me unto you. And God said moreover unto 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, The Lord God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath 
sent me unto you; this is my name forever, and this is my memorial unto all 
generations.” 

The problem consists in this, that Yahveh here reveals his name to Moses, 
and yet he dogs not use the name “Yahveh,” but the word ’Ehyeh which is 
translated in our version by “I am.” Professor Arnold claims, not without a 
good support of argument, that this should not be translated “I am,” but must 
be regarded as a name, which is simply a substitute for the word Yahveh, and 
replaced the latter at a time when the name was deemed so holy that it was: 
considered blasphemous to utter it even in reverence. Such substitutions were 
quite common, and the substitution "Ehyeh which literally means “I shall be,” 
is one of them. 

The preceding passage, “I am that I am,” should according to Professor 
Arnold be cut out as a later gloss which crept in the text and had originally 
been written as a marginal note to explain the name *“Ehyeh, “I shall be,” in- 
corporating the redactor’s interpretation of this new and uncommon appella- 
tive of God. 

Professor Arnold further insists that the idea of eternity is not in the 
mind of the author, in either the original passage or the added gloss, for such 
an abstract conception of God as representing “existence,” or even “eternal 
existence” is absolutely foreign to the ancient Israelites. It is a modern idea 
and smacks more of Greek philosophy than of ancient Semitic religion. It 
might be Indian or modern but not Hebrew, and he explains the gloss to mean 
“T will be whatever I choose.” 

The name Yahveh, originally used exclusively by the Southern tribes only, 
is here for the first time introduced into the Elohim text. It is not used for 
the first time in the Old Testament, but it is new to the Elohist writer who 
now adopts it for the entire people as the name of the God of Israel. Therefore 
Yahveh is here identified with the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob, and it is added “This [the name Yahveh] is my name forever, 
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and this my designation for generation after generation.” But in spite of this 
inevitable requirement of the context, God calls himself not “Yahveh” but by 
the substitute “’“Ehyeh.” 

There can be no doubt that the original text must have read “Yahveh” in 
the place of ’Ehyeh, and the substitution can only have taken place at the time 
when the name Yahveh was no longer pronounced. 

But why this uncommon substitute in this important passage? 

In most passages the four letters (yHvVH) were pronounced Adonaj or 
Lord, and accordingly receive the vowels of Adonaj (4 6 a) thus producing 
the word Jéhovah, but in our passage the substitution “Lord” is obviously 
out of place and so another substitution had to be made. 

Professor Arnold argues that the date of the present reading can not have 
been before the end of the fourth century, and not later than the end or the 
middle of the third century B. C. Accordingly the reading ’Ehyeh for Yahveh 
was substituted between 300 and 500 B. C. 

The essay contains almost sixty pages, and is painstaking as well as 
thorough, and also convincing. We are inclined to believe that Professor 
Arnold has spoken the last word concerning this much mooted passage. P.C. 


L‘ANNEE PSYCHOLOGIQUE. Publiée par Alfred Binet. t2me année. Paris: 
Masson, 1906. Pp. 672. 

This year of M. Binet’s publication is a very interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology. Each of the contributors might well 
claim our attention in a special review, but we will confine ourselves to a 
more particular mention of the last of the original essays, which is Professor 
Mach’s résumé of his views on the relation of physics and psychology (“Rap- 
ports de la physique avec la psychologie”). He introduces himself as “neither 
a philosopher nor psychologist, but simply a physicist,’ whose interest in psy- 
chology lies chiefly in the part of that science which is of importance to phys- 
icists, viz., the physiology of sensation, and arises from questions relating to 
the theory of consciousness and methodology. To make clear his philosoph- 
ical point of view he sums up the sequence of his personal studies which con- 
tributed in determining it. First comes the strong influence of Kant in his 
Prolegomena, then Berkeley, then Hume. His study in physics and its history 
taught him that science has for its true end the discovery of the relations of 
dependence between the data of sense-perceptions, and that the concepts and 
theories of physics only constitute one simple means, realizing an economy of 
thought, toward the attainment of his end. Then he abandoned all metaphys- 
ical interpretation of physics, considering the psychic life in general and scien- 
tific work in particular as an aspect of organic life. 

Mach maintains that the ideal of science should be to grasp with as great 
economy of thought as possible and on the basis of exact investigation, the 
mutual dependence of the internal and external experiences of man. With 
characteristic modesty he claims exclusive right to none of the ideas expressed 
in this essay, but believes that in the conciliation of these ideas one result 
may be seen of the general development of civilization. 


ZARATHUSHTRA, PHILO, THE ACHAEMENIDS AND IsraEL. By Lawrence H. 
Mills. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. Pp. 460. 
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The present book contains the results of the author’s life-long study of 
the Zendavesta, and for the first time sets in a clearer light the relation of 
Zoroaster to our own religion. It is a treatise on the antiquity and influence 
of the Avesta, and points out in detail Zoroaster’s relation to the Greeks, the 
Achemenian kings of Persia and of Israel. He dwells especially on Philo 
and proves the important part which the Zendavesta has played in the devel- 
opment of Western thought. We expect to discuss this book at further 
length in a forthcoming number, and will at present only announce its ap- 
pearance and call attention to the paramount importance of the Zendavesta 
religion in the development of human civilization. 


TRAITE DE PHYSIQUE. Ouvrage traduit sur les éditions russe et allemande par 
E. Davaux. Paris: Hermann, 1906. Tome I, fas. 2, pp. 409-559, Price 
6 francs; tome II, fas. 2, pp. 203-431, Price 10 francs. 

We take pleasure in announcing these additional parts to the first and 
second volumes of Professor Chwolson’s comprehensive work on physics, 
mentioned in the last number of The Monist, which have lately appeared from 
the scientific publishing house of Hermann. This supplement to the first 
volume treats of “The gaseous state of bodies,” in chapters on the density 
and tension of gases; their motion, dissociation, and contact with other bodies; 
barometers and pneumatic machines and the kinetic theory of gases. The ad- 
ditional portion of the second volume continues the discussion of “Radiant 
Energy,” treating the index of refraction, the transformations of radiant 
energy and its dispersion, including notes on spectrum analysis. 


Mr. Charles S. Peirce wishes the following corrections to be understood in 
his article “Prolegomena to an Apology for Pragmaticism,” in The Monist of 
October, 1906: 

Page 494, line 13 from bottom: for “fs” read fo. 

Page 497, before the second line from the bottom insert: “so stands. This 


is another expression.” 

Page 498, line 4: After “here,” insert, regarded. Line 13: Delete “, so 
stands.” ‘| 

Page 531, line 3 from bottom: For “Plate,” read, Place. 

Page 532, line 7: For “individuality,” read, individual. 

Page 536, line 16: Transpose “is the Area of a Cut whose Place,” so as to 
bring these eight words after “else” in the next line. 

Page 536, line 11 from bottom: For “Inner Scroll,” read, “Inner Close.” 

Page 538, Figures 9 and 11: Make heavy the line joining “adores” to 


“woman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Readers of The Monist who have in their possession a copy of Vol. VIII, 
No. 1 (October 1897) which they are wiiling to spare, would confer a favor 
by communicating with us, so that we may make arrangements for securing 
a few copies which are lacking in our files. Address The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





